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The Selection of Books for Prison 
Libraries* 
Florence Rising Curtis, Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois library school 
Man exists through the gratification of 
the simple physical need for food and 


shelter ; it is only through his intercourse | 


with other men that his life becomes 
something worth while, for he gains 
companions, information, recreation, and 
personal ideals. Solitude need not pre- 


vent this intercourse, for memory may. 


bring back the teachings of former 
friends, and books provide him with 
companions who are alive and interest- 
ing. Books may give him information 
along every line of thought or endeavor, 
they may furnish him with recreation 
for his leisure hours, and be a powerful 
influence in forming his standards of 
thought and action. 

The men and women confined in our 
prisons are reading from three to five 
times as many books as are the people 
in any community where libraries are 
easily accessible. It is worth our while to 
consider how these books are influencing 
the prisoners, both for good and for 
evil. 

Most of these men, especially those 
who have come from the lockups and 
county jails, have, at one time or an- 
other, been associated with what is ad- 
mittedly bad company; they find among 
the prison population many who belong 
to this same class, and they gain an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the names, 
records, and methods of the more notor- 
ious criminals of the country. 

Books may bring to the prisoner good 
company, quite as versatile and as inter- 
esting as the friends he has left behind. 
He may know men who are alive and 





*Read before League of library commis- 
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daring, with an ambition which is not 
selfish; who are both courageous and 
self-controlled; who are successful in 
business, yet strictly on the square in 
their dealings with others. He may read 
of honorable and generous relations be- 
tween men and women. He may be in- 
spired and encouraged by the lives of 
great men who have been foremost in 
the history of their time. 

Along certain lines books will furnish 
information which is of special value to 
the prisoner. Those on business, agri- 
culture, and the trades are available in 
many of our prisons, and are eagerly 
read, especially by the men who are in- 
terested to gain a better equipment for 
earning an honest living after release. 
During the last two or three years the 
publishers have issued many books which 
aid in teaching the English language to 
those who cannot read or write it, both 
native and foreign born. A _ working 
knowledge of arithmetic is invaluable to 
the man who wishes to advance in any 
employment. A knowledge of the his- 
tory and organization of our government 
is necessary for intelligent citizenship, 
and an acquaintance with the laws which 
affect society as a whole will teach re- 
spect for social order. 

One might name also the broadening 
and liberalizing influence of a knowl- 
edge of the geography, history, and social 
life of other countries; of science, as 
shown in the laws of the universe, in 
animal life, in the natural resources of 
our country, and in the development of 
invention and the technical arts. Equal- 
ly valuable is a knowledge of the prob- 
lems of community and family life, of 
industrial relations, and the causes of 
poverty and disease. 

Prisoners are peculiarly dependent up- 
on books for the recreation which makes 
any routine endurable. History will tell 
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of national wars, and of Indian fighting, 
of pioneer days and goldseeking, of rail- 
road surveys, and exploring expeditions 
to unknown lands. Tales of adventure 
relate the wholesome life out of doors, 
hunting, camping, fishing, and sailing. 
Books of jokes, puzzles and riddles serve 
to employ the mind with something bet- 
ter than the ingenious tales of crime and 
its detection. 

The order, quiet, and cleanliness of the 
prison are of value, not alone in disci 
pline and sanitation, but in forming hab 
its of cleanliness and temperance. A 
powerful re-enforcement may come from 
books which teach faith, courage, and 
self-control, which make for clean 
thoughts and right living. Who can 
measure the influence of the book which 
brings to one reader a realization of what 
his life may mean to himself and to 
others, which prompts a determination 
to be henceforth on the side of honor 
and square dealing? 

The libraries in our American pris- 
ons are so largely the result of a lack 
of intelligent aim and wise selection, 
that a study of the titles shows many 
which must have a bad influence upon 
the prisoners, quite as definite and as 
important as the wholesome influence 
which good reading may bring. In order 
to illustrate the way in which these are 
harmful, I have chosen as examples 
books which are actually on the shelves 
of American prison libraries. There 
are some prisons in which every class of 
undesirable books is largely represented, 
there is no prison library which does not 
have some upon its shelves. 

The books which are most popular are 
usually the stories of such writers as 
Mrs Southworth, and Charlotte Braeme, 
who wrote also under the name of Ber- 
tha Clay, “The curse of Clifton;” “The 
changed brides;” “A beautiful fiend ;” 
“Maid, wife, or widow;” “Thorns and 
orange blossoms ;”—the titles speak for 
themselves. These stories furnish poor 
companions to the prisoner, because the 
characters are not true to life, and the 
events portrayed are sensational and un- 
natural. The hero is usually a man of 
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wealth, who, at first sight, falls in love 
with a girl of humble birth. It is a 
chronicle of false emotion, secret mar- 
riage, jealousy, and revenge. In no de- 
tail does it give a true picture of the 
way a young man of the present day may 
win for his wife a self-respecting girl, 
and found and support a home. 

Of better literary style, but more dan- 
gerous in teaching, are the modern novels 
of the school represented by Robert 
Chambers, David Graham Phillips, and 
a host of other writers. Their characters 
are not so highly moral as the heroes 
and heroines of the older tales, but are 
attractively dissipated and spicily im- 
proper. These books give the dangerous 


. impression that the opportunities of 


wealth and education result in a lowering 
of moral standards; more dangerous 
still is the insistence upon the impossi- 
bility of self-control. They are prob- 
ably most harmful when they contain 
scenes which are deliberatively suggest- 
ive. 

It is well to admit that books which in- 
terest the prisoner must be absorbing, 
that he will not read a colorless, unevent- 
ful narrative, although old Sunday 
school books of this type may crowd the 
shelves. These men are not innocent, 
they know the facts of life—of tempta- 
tion, and sin, and retribution. These 
facts should not be covered up, nor 
hinted at; they should be frankly ac- 
cepted. The harm from a problem nov- 
el, as we call it, arises only when the 
characters are not true and their actions 
are forced and unnatural, when the in- 
evitable consequence of wrongdoing is 
not told, when the description is too 
much dwelt upon, and emphasis is put 
upon the false doctrine that nature is 
stronger than control. 

Boys’ books are always of interest to 
men, and when there are so many good 
boys’ books it is a pity that the prison 
libraries have so large a proportion of 
the poor ones, such as “The Darewell 
chums ;” “The Rover boys;” “The mo- 
tor boys;’ “The boy aviators;” the 
Jack Harkaway series, and the endless 
list of Alger books. These are not sto- 
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ries of real flesh and blood boys, but of 
manufactured heroes and villains. The 
poor boy is invariably opposed by the 
jealousy of the rich man’s son. Suc- 
cess is easily and quickly won, either 
through remarkably good fortune, or by 
cleverness which borders closely upon 
fraud. Parents and teachers receive in- 
struction from the phenomenal intelli- 
gence of these boys, or are outwitted 
by their cunning. At the best, the stories 
give a false view of the industry and toil 
necessary for success; at the worst, 


they teach brutality and mischief, and. 


create discontent with ordinary condi- 
tions. 

The characters in another type of 
books are companions even more un- 
desirable for the prisoner. Michelson’s 
story, “In the Bishop’s carriage;” is a 
practical lesson in larceny, and Ains- 
worth’s “Jack Sheppard ;” has been char- 
acterized as a “notorious thief novel, 
well known to have been a_practi- 
cal primer in crime for boys; a 
Fagin of novels.” In Cullen’s “Tales 
of the ex-tanks,’ the travelers on 
the water wagon relate their ex- 
periences during the glorious days of in- 
temperance. The “Chimmie Fadden” 
stories, by Townsend, had an immediate 
effect upon the public, slang became 
popular, and profanity, disguised as 
“Hully Gee,” scarcely less so. “Get- 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford” and his friends 
make shady business seem so easy and so 
profitable that the series cannot fail to 
have an influence in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

The last class which I should name as 
providing bad company for the man “on 
the inside” is that of the detective story. 
The criminal is pictured as an attrac- 
tive villain, eluding the law until the very 
end of the book, finally caught through 
a bit of carelessness or stupidity. It is 
no uncommon thing to find a hundred 
detective stories upon the shelves of a 
prison library—a reference library of a 
hundred clever schemes. Such reading 
does not help a young man to turn his at- 
tention to the slower and more monoto- 
nous methods of honest success. 
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A second way in which books may 
harm the prisoner is in the dissemination 
of information which is either untrue, or, 
under the circumstances, undesirable. 
There is some knowledge which it is 
not wise to give to men behind the bars. 
Why should books on telegraphy, coin 
manipulation, magic, and hypnotism be 
found upon the shelves? Information 
which is out of date and unreliable is 
worthless and misleading. Encyclopaed- 
ias published forty years ago, ancient 
manuals of agriculture, and the technical 
trades, discourage the attempt to read 
something beside fiction. False state- 
ments in regard to geographical condi- 
tions and scientific phenomena should 
not be tolerated. Compare Rockwood’s 
“Through the air to the North Pole,” 
with London’s “Smoke Bellew.” In the 
first story a party of seven sails north- 
ward in a wonderful gas-producing air- 
ship. We are told that the magnetic at- 
traction at the pole causes the ship to 
assume a vertical position, the adventur- 
ers fight with vast numbers of eagles, 
sea-lions and polar bears, and describe 
the natives as worshippers of the Au- 
rora-borealis, who sacrifice strangers up- 
on an altar of ice. London’s story tells 
in an unforgettable way of the hard- 
ships, exposure, and fatigue of the march 
over the Yukon valley, toward the gold 
fields. The first tale is all melodrama 
and falsehood, the latter tells of true con- 
ditions, and of the necessity of courage, 
temperance and endurance. 

Personal ideals are largely taught by 
fiction and biography, for we gain them 
by suggestion, rather than through a 
definitely stated moral. There is also a 
large class of literature, written with a 
serious purpose, to advance a theory or 
teach a doctrine. Some of these have no 
place in a prison library, because of the 
impression they make upon men already 
too prone to introspective and morbid 
thinking. Among these I would name 
books which are dangerous because of 
their bias, cynical, or anti-social, or an- 
archistic in teaching. The prisoner 
knows too well that justice, as adminis- 
tered today, is more often at the com- 
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mand of the rich man, than of him who 
is poor and friendless. He must learn 
that the remedy for injustice is a code 
administered for all alike; he must be 
shown the hopelessness and folly of the 
idea that a self-governing people can 
dispense with law. There are books 
which foster class hatred and suspicion. 
Nordau’s “Degeneration” teaches that, 
as a result of the strain of modern prog- 
ress, the educated class in every nation 
is sinking under degeneracy and hyster- 
ia. An antidote to such mental poison 
might be found in such hopeful biogra- 
phies as Booker Washington’s “Up from 
slavery,” and Jacob Riis’ “Making of an 
American.” 

Books which are intensely introspec- 
tive and depressing are not good mental 
food. Bronte’s “Wuthering Heights,” 
Harraden’s “Ships that pass in the 
night,” Freemen’s “By the light of the 
soul,” leave a dark cloud upon the spir- 
it. The man behind the bars is usually 
making the best of it, he needs books of 
courage and hope, not of pessimism and 
despair. 

Religious unrest should not come to 
the prisoner through the books he reads. 
He will not be disturbed by the solid 
phalanx of doctrinal theology, a gift 
from some theological collection, but 
there are some modern books which stir 
the soul and leave no solid ground of be- 
lief. Schreiner’s “Story of an African 
farm,” a wonderful piece of literature, 
is a picture of a life begun in faith, losing 
one by one every hope which had made 
the future bright and the present endur- 
able. 

Finally, in a country in which race 
antagonism may at any moment cause 
acts of lawlessness and crime, books 
which deliberately teach prejudice and 
hatred should not take their message to 
the prisoner. Thomas Dixon’s books, 
“The clansman,”’ and “The leopard’s 
spots,” will serve to represent this type 
of American fiction. 

This is an age of unrest, of political 
disturbance, of labor troubles, and of 
social unrest as shown in the discussion 
of the problems of housing, of recrea- 
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tion, of wage compensation, and of mar- 
riage laws. We feel that we must do 
something to improve conditions, to 
arouse public sentiment and dispel ignor- 
ance. The chief problem is to reach the 
people who chiefly need this instruction, 
for they do not hear the speeches, or 
listen to the sermons, or read the books 
upon these subjects. We have in the 
prisons a possibility of contact impossible 
in community life. These men are here 
because they are out of touch with social 
order, because they are untaught and un- 
controlled, rather than because they are 
wicked. They are reading more books 
than are the people outside, they listen 
eagerly to any sincere message. Should 
they not find valuable information, 
worthy companions, harmless recreation, 
and better standards of conduct in the 
books of the prison libraries? 





Why Books Cost So Much 


A reputable publishing house is try- 
ing the experiment of selling the separate 
volumes of the expensive standard sets 
at much reduced prices. In the circu- 
lar explaining this, is a bit of informa- 
tion which may be of interest to librar- 
jans: 

When a customer buys a new book, his 
money goes to pay these distinct charges: 
1. Royalty to the author. 2. Payment to 
the typesetter and electrotyper. 3. Cost of 
paper, printing and binding. 4. Cost of 
making the book known by advertising, 
salesmen, circulars, posters, etc. 5. Profit 
to the bookseller. 6. Profit (if there be 
one) to the publisher. So far as we know, 
there is no getting away from any of these 
six deadly charges on a new book, but there 
is one large cost, namely, that of setting 
the type and making electrotype plates 
which does not have to be duplicated with 
each printing, and this plate or initial cost 
is one of the largest and it goes far to es- 
= the price at which the book shall be 
sold. 

This is particulary true of important 
books of reference, travel, biography, etc., 
which requiré many pages of typesetting, 
editing and correction, and often elaborate 
illustrations. A tremendous number of 
good books have their first sale at a fairly 
large price, and just when they reach the 
stage of having paid expenses, die an ig- 
noble and neglected death because the mar- 
ket at the high price at which ihey had to 
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be published has been filled; and yet the 
number of people who would care for these 
books and could afford to purchase them at 
a lower price has not been touched—a bad 
state of things for all concerned. 





A New Library Activity 

A new sort of library service which 
will be watched with the greatest inter- 
est and which is capable of producing 
the most important educational results 
for foreigners of anything that has been 
done yet, has just been begun by the 
Public library commission of Massachu- 
setts. 

The legislature of that state last win- 
ter authorized the appointment by the 
commission of a Director of educational 
work for aliens. Miss J. Maude Camp- 
bell, formerly librarian at Passaic, N. J., 
and later field secretary in New York 
City of the North American civic league, 
has been given charge of the work. 

Miss Campbell’s personal equipment, 
added to her past experience, promises 
great things in the undertaking. Her 
plans will not only engage the services 
of the library, but will enlist the interest 
of trustees, employers of labor, patriotic 
and civic associations, and foreign pa- 
pers. Miss Campbell is making a survey 
of the field, to find out with what na- 
tionalities the libraries have to deal, the 
proportion of each in the different com- 
munities, the present relation of the 
aliens to the library, and the difficulties 
that lie in the way of the work. 

One of the greatest drawbacks for suc- 
cessful work with adult immigrants is 
the lack of readable books on the history, 
laws and customs of the United States, 
written in the language of the candidate 
for citizenship. Miss Campbell will en- 
deavor to interest patriotic societies to 
supply the funds to get such books writ- 
ten and published. Some knowledge of 
American history is essential before an 
alien can become an American citizen, 
and Miss Campbell’s plan will be to give 
him a chance to get that knowledge as 
soon as possible in his own language. 
Employers will be asked to post lists of 
books in foreign languages and simple 
English that can be found in the various 
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libraries. In places where it seems feas- 
ible, they will be asked for space to place 
libraries where their employes may ob- 
tain foreign books and simple books in 
English. Miss Campbell will advise with 
librarians as to the selection and ar- 
rangement of foreign books, and estab- 
lish a point*of contact with each race, 
by appealing to their national pride in 
their own literature. Lists of simple 
English books will be made to stimulate 
the interest of the aliens in the language, 
laws and history of the country. 

Teachers of evening classes will be in- 
vited to apply to the commission for ad- 
vice on the choice of textbooks, and will 
be allowed to draw from the library col- 
lections of books for supplementary 
reading. 

Traveling libraries in foreign lan- 
guages will be included in the traveling 
library work of the state, thus aliens who 
are not within convenient reach of a 
public library will be supplied with such 
books as will appeal to them. The for- 


‘eign newspapers will be interested and 


asked to give publicity to the work by 
printing book lists and notices, and 
interesting their readers in the plans of 
the commission. 





Something New in the Way of 
Publicity 

Something new in the way of pub- 
licity for libraries is shown in a recent 
advertisement of a department store, in 
a Grand Rapids paper. A very pretty 
illustration in the advertisement is a cut 
of the Ryerson public library with its at- 
tending landscape, beneath which, in at- 
tractively displayed form, is the follow- 
ing: 
Witness the new idea of service, useful- 
ness, of anticipation of the public’s wishes 
that is typified in the Grand Rapids library 
with its 38 branches. Formerly a place to 
borrow a single book, now it places several 
in your hand, it arranges art exhibits, inter- 
esting lectures, plans vacations, helps 
choose colleges, tells stories to the chil- 
dren, writes the city’s history and finds out 
nearly anything one wants to know. 

The library’s disposition to be useful is 
our business ideal. he 

Then follows the application of the 
idea in the business of the firm. 
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Massachusetts Library Support 
A correction 
The statements on the first page of Dr 
G. E. Wire’s pamphlet entitled “How to 
start a public library,’ a second edition 
of which has recently been issued by the 
American Library Association, are so 
at variance with the facts that they may 


not pass unchallenged. 

Mr Wire says: 

It is outside the province of this paper 
to distinguish the library legislation 
further than to say that most of our 
state legislation is modeled on the first 
broad library law allowing taxation, 
and this was passed by the state of IIli- 
nois in 1872. It is a coincidence that the 
American Library Association, a Massa- 
chusetts corporation, its first headquar- 
ters in Boston, should now have 
its headquarters in Chicago, which 
owes its public library to the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871, and also to 
the broad law passed in 1872 to 
allow for the management of this pub- 
lic library. I am aware that the Bos- 
ton public library was started earlier, 
in 1850, but to this day most of the 
Massachusetts public libraries are 
largely dependent on the dog tax for 
their support, and this can hardly be 
called a public library by taxation of 
citizens. In fact these libraries so 
maintained are a shining example of 
taxation without representation. 

Section 2 of Chapter 305 of the Acts 
and Resolves of Massachusetts for 1851, 
authorizing cities and towns to establish 
and maintain public libraries, reads as 
follows: 

Any city or town may appropriate for 
the foundation and commencement of 
such library, as aforesaid, a sum not 
exceeding one dollar for each of its 
ratable polls, in the year next preceding 
that in which such appropriation shall 
be made; and may also appropriate, an- 
nually, for the maintenance and _ in- 
crease of such library, a sum not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five cents for each of 
its ratable polls, in the year next pre- 
ceding that in which such appropria- 
tion shall be made. 

Section 1 of Chapter 25 of the Acts of 
1859, amending the law of 1851, reads as 
follows: 

The three hundred and fifth chapter of 
the acts of the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, is so far amended as to 
allow any city or town to appropriate 
annually, for the maintenance and in- 
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crease of a public library within the 
same, a sum not exceeding fifty cents 
for each of its ratable polls in the year 
next preceding that in which such ap- 
propriation shall be made. 

Section 1 of Chapter 222 of the Acts 
of 1866 enlarges the power of appropria- 
tion as follows: 

Any town may, at a legal meeting, grant 
and vote money for the establishment, 
maintenance or increase of a public li- 
brary therein, and for erecting or pro- 
viding suitable buildings or rooms 
therefor; and may receive, hold and 
manage any devise, bequest or dona- 
tion for the establishment, increase or 
maintenance of any such library. 

The Illinois act of 1872 provides that 
an incorporated city “may levy a tax of 
not to exceed one mill on a dollar annual- 
ly, and in cities of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants not to exceed one-fifth of one mill 
annually on all the taxable property in 
the city.’”’ Any incorporated town, village 
or township is authorized on petition to 
levy a tax at a “rate not to exceed two 
mills on a dollar.””’ Thus while the Mas- 
sachusetts act of 1866 authorized towns 
to tax themselves without limit, the Illi- 
nois act set specific limits as above 
quoted. 

In view of the above legislation, is it 
correct to state that Illinois in 1872 
passed the first broad library law allow- 
ing taxation? 

Section 163 of Chapter 102 of the Re- 
vised Laws of 1902 provides that money 
received for dog licenses and refunded 
to the towns “shall be expended for the 
support of puble libraries or schools.” 

In reply to the statement that “most 
of the Massachusetts public libraries are 
largely dependent on the dog tax for 
their support,” the following summary 
may be made from detailed statistics as 
to income available for 378 of the 403 
free public libraries listed in the twenty- 
third Report of the Massachusetts library 
commission. 

Only 29 towns of the 378 are depend- 
ent for their funds on the dog tax. In 
71 others, though the dog tax forms a 
considerable portion of the library in- 
come, the town makes a substantial ad- 
ditional appropriation. In 70 others this 
additional appropriation is from two to 
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ten or twelve times as large as the dog 
tax. Wherever there is an additional 
appropriation, whether large or small, it 
is hard to see why this is not a public 
library “by taxation of citizens,” for the 
town is not obliged to give the dog tax 
to the library and the fact that a portion 
of the total sum given to the library by 
the town is received by the town from 
the dog tax would appear to have no 
special significance. In any event, of 
the 378 libraries 208 libraries report no 
dog tax paid toward the library income. 


From these figures it will be seen that- 


most of the Massachusetts libraries are 
not largely dependent on the dog tax for 
their support. 
CHartes F. D. BELDEN, 
Chairman, Free public library commis- 
sion of Massachusetts. 





A Fair Chance in Book-Buying 


In late years, a number of book cata- 
logs issued by continental dealers in sec- 
ond-hand stock, bear a conspicuous slip, 
which is attached to the front covers 
and bear the following inscription: 

“This catalog is distributed 
among our American connections 
four weeks in advance 

of the European distribution, in 

order to enable possible purchasers 

to place their orders in proper time, 
and to secure for all purchasers an 
equal opportunity.” 

This device should be appreciated as 
a timely and useful innovation. Its in- 
vention is claimed by Mr Bay, of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago, who first 
proposed its use in 1908. He recom- 
mended to a number of English and con- 
tinental booksellers the slips now in use, 
including their wording. The German 
form is the following: 

Expedition in Europa 1 Monat spater 





Tariff on Books 


The effort of certain Congressmen last 
summer to have a tariff placed on foreign 
books imported into the United States 
was without effect. 
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A. L. A. Committee on Binding 
The A. L. A. committee on binding 
now has sample work from 33 binders 
in this country, two binders in England 
and one in Germany. On application li- 
brarians can have the opinion of the 
committee regarding the work of any of 
these binders. If desired the volumes 
showing the work of those who have 
submitted samples can be sent for ex- 
amination. 
A. L. Bartey, Chairman. 





Address Supplied 

In answer to an inquiry which has 
come to Pupiic LiprarigEs, and which 
may be in the minds of others that the 
address of P. H. Wilson, secretary of the 
Association of Portland cement manu- 
facturers, is 1526 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cost of A. L. A. Bulletin 
A Correction 
Editor Pusric Lrprarigs: 

Reading over with my usual interest 
the latest issue of Pustic Lisrartes | 
was naturally interested in the article at 
the bottom of page 317 and I found to 
my surprise that it costs only eight (8) 
cents to furnish the Bulletin to each 
member of the A. L. A. I am certain 
that I wrote “80” and as it surely affects 
the argument I hope that you will make 
the correction in the next number. 

C. W. ANDREws, 
Librarian. 
The John Crerar library, Chicago. 





A Token of Appreciation 

As a token of appreciation of her 
work in developing the library interests 
of the state during her secretaryship of 
the Iowa library commission, the friends 
of Miss Alice S. Tyler presented her 
with a silver tea service. 

At a reunion of the Iowa summer 
school students at the Iowa library asso- 
ciation, a letter of appreciation was sent 
Miss Tyler, together with a cameo 
brooch, a present from the organization. 
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Unfair pene A recent itor of 
the publishers of a book which has not 
been included for various reasons in re- 
cent purchases of public libraries, was 
to send to publishers of newspapers, 
magazines, and book reviews, a letter 
from the author with the request that it 
be published under the plan of fair play 
in hearing both sides. 

Pustic Lipraries has not used the 
letter, and hopes that other periodicals 
will also refuse to use it. Another Eng- 
lish author whose book has not been in- 
cluded, speaks of the “contemptuous 
silence of the libraries’ as insolence 
toward him. Librarians are to be com- 
mended for this sort of insolence, and 
one can heartily wish that the silence will 


continue. 

It is a well understood fact that one 
of the best methods of advertising is to 
raise a discussion of the desirability on 
moral grounds of admitting a book into 
any library. The publishers referred to 
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do not avail themselves of the business 
advertising columns of periodicals out- 
side their own publications. The justice 
of the method pursued in its appeal to 
periodical publishers to “use the enclosed 
material, either as it stands, or with com- 
ments upon the matter,” is questionable, 
as it would give the very best advertise- 
ment to them without cost, a method of 
business which is not wholly worthy of 
commendation. 

The English delegate to A. L. A—A bit 
from the report of Mr Jast before the 
English library association on his mis- 
sion as its delegate to the meeting of 
the A. L. A. last summer, is so char- 
acteristic of the mental attitude of Mr 
Jast that it is given here for two rea- 
sons. First, to bring to mind the im- 
pressions he made on those who heard 
him and second, to explain why he is 
so hard to describe to those who did 
not hear him because of the contradic- 
tories in which he so freely indulges. 


Mr Jast said: 

The pessimist might doubtless see some 
cause for uneasiness in the very energy and 
determination with which the American li- 
brarian entangles the American citizen in 
the silken web of the library. I have read, 
I think somewhere in Baedeker, the state- 
ment that a European traveller must expect 
to find himself in America less carefully 
looked after by the powers that be than in 
Europe; that, in point of fact, he must ex- 
pect to depend rather more on his own ini- 
tiative and native intelligence than he is 
used to do at home. One can imagine, 
therefore, our pessimist saying to the li- 
brarian: ‘Go forward in your work, but I 
implore you to leave some small inlet of 
the. ocean of knowledge unbuoyed, some 
little information where it requires a cer- 
tain amount of exertion on the part of him 
who would obtain it, so that there shall still 
remain one or two corners at least of 
the world of knowledge wherein the ordi- 
nary American citizen may employ such 
modicum of intelligence as the gods may 
have endowed him with.’ 

It is difficult, perhaps, just at this time 
to estimate the intellectual and spiritual loss 
entailed on the race of men by the reaching 
of the two poles, reducing almost to the 
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vanishing point those places of the earth 
where imagination may still lose itself un- 
trammeled by the deadening reality of the 
topographer and the map maker, and fore- 
shadowing the time when it will be as easy 
to get to the poles as it is to Bournemouth. 
Let us express the hope that the librarians 
may leave the poles and a few other areas 
of what Bacon calls the Globe Intellectual 
in their virgin remoteness, untouched as 
long as may be by the ‘civilising’ influences 
of the cataloger, the bibliographer, and all 
those agencies for hustled information 
which center themselves in that generally 
speaking excellent, but unromantic, depart- 
ment of the American public library known 
as the Information Desk. 


The Leipzig exhibit—At the Kaaterskill 
meeting of the Executive board of the A. 
L. A. a special committee was appointed 
to investigate further and report on the 
feasibility of American libraries partici- 
pating in the Book and Graphic Arts ex- 
hibit at Leipzig next year. This commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr Frank P. Hill, 
Mary Wright Plummer and Mary Eileen 
Ahern, after obtaining the opinion of 
the principal libraries of the country, has 
reported that a very large majority of 
the libraries look with favor on the pro- 
ject and are willing to contribute to such 
an exhibit, that it is believed a creditable 
showing can be made and that the neces- 
sary concurrent expenses can be pro- 
vided for. The Executive board re- 
cently unanimously approved the adop- 
tion of this report and furthermore ex- 
pressed a willingness to appropriate $500 
from the treasury of the A. L. A. for 
this. purpose. 

It would seem that this is decidedly 
the proper action to be taken in this mat- 
ter. There is no question but that Amer- 
ican libraries have much of interest and 
value to show and that many of our own 
proven methods, properly adapted, would 
be serviceable in European libraries. 
That American libiaries have much to 
interest European librarians is evidenced 
by the appreciative report made by Dr 
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Schwenke, who has recently toured 
America. The opinion, prevalent at first, 
that the Leipzig exhibit is to be almost 
exclusively a commercial affair and that 
few libraries are planning to participate, 
does not seem well founded as all the 
large German libraries are arranging for 
exhibits and the library section is backed 
by a committee of the most prominent 
library folk of the German Empire. 
Neither will it be entirely a German af- 
fair as several of the European countries 
have already promised to send exhibits. 
It is reported that France recently voted 
nearly a half million francs from the na- 
tional treasury for this purpose. 

If we in America are, as we like to be- 
lieve, in the forefront of library science 
and economy we ought to have some part 
in this hbrary exhibit. The time for col- 
lecting and preparing material is unfor- 
tunately short, but nevertheless is en- 
tirely sufficient if intelligent and ener- 
getic thought and work are concentrated 
on the subject. Furthermore, whatever 
we do will be available for use at the San 
Francisco Fair in 1915, and it goes with- 
out saying that we shall want to use that 
opportunity to show the millions of vis- 
itors the progress that American libraries 
have made since the St. Louis Fair in 
1904. 

An extract from a recent letter from 
Dr Boysen, librarian of the University 
of Leipzig and chairman of the library 
exhibit, concerning the library exhibit is 


as follows: 

In case the American library association 
decides, as I hope it will, to take part in the 
International book exhibit, I should like to 
take the liberty of proposing that American 
library work be presented in the main pic- 
torially, by means of views and plans of 
the more important libraries. It would also 
be desirable to have perspective represen- 
tations or distant views which could be 
managed by means of the cinematograph or 
diorama. It goes without saying that sam- 
ples of catalogs, etc., would be very wel- 
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come. To send us models of buildings and 
parts of buildings in wood or gypsum would 
prove too expensive I presume. Statistical 
tables and diagrams concerning American 
libraries would also prove _ interesting. 

Many noteworthy views, plans, statistics, 
etc., would rightly be classed under the 
head of library economy. 

It is given here so that libraries that 
are interested may get the view point of 
Dr Boysen of the exhibit and be the 
more ready to codperate in making the 
A. L. A. exhibit creditable. Pustic Ls- 
BRARIES urges active and immediate prep- 
aration for the exhibit. 





Reuben Gold Thwaites 
EE eee 

Again the Grim Messenger has called 
from the ranks of librarians one of the 
foremost members, and the vacancy that 
is made speaks eloquently of the great 
loss to those who are left. And not 
alone is librarianship bereft. The ranks 
of historians, of scholarly writers, and 
of social forces will feel the same be- 
reavement, while the fields of friendship, 
of good fellowship, of loyal citizenship 
will miss the flowers of faithfulness, of 
good cheer and of clear vision, which 
he so constantly sowed by the way. 

Dr Thwaites had so many of the qual- 
ities that make a vivid impression, so 
much vitality and vigor, was so ready 
always for the thing in hand, that it is 
hard to think of him as not here. Long 
years of dependence on him for certain 
qualities and contributions make it hard 
to realize the fact of his not being pres- 
ent. His cheery, courteous, inimitable 
response to every call of his profession, 
made him a part of the joy of every oc- 
casion he graced. 

A leader in other fields, particularly 
so in historical research, he seemed to 
prefer the library field as the one of 
closest touch and librarians of every de- 
gree from the newest arrival at the sum- 
mer school to the eminent men and wo- 
men of the profession, will recall with 
pleasure his cordial greeting and recep- 
tion. His contributions to Pustic Lt1- 


BRARIES, and the letter files of its editor 
bear testimony to his interest in the bet- 
ter development of library service, and 
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it is an honor highly prized to have been 
counted among his personal and profes- 
sional friends. 

“T cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead.—He is just away! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return,— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here 


Think of him still as the same, I say: 
He is not dead—he is just away.” 





Sigvard Sorensen 

Sigvard Sorensen, for nearly 18 years 
reference librarian of the Newberry li- 
brary, Chicago, died at his home on Sep- 
tember 4, 1913, at the age of 50 years. 

Mr Sorenson was born in Norway, 
was educated at the University of Chris- 
tiania, and entered the service of the 
Newberry library, January 17, 1896. For 
three years he was in charge of the his- 
tory department, with occasional gen- 
eral reference work. On February 1, 
1899, he was given charge of the gen- 
eral reading room. Service to readers 
in this department covered philosophy, 
religion, sociology, political science and 
allied topics, as well as general periodi- 
cals indexed in “Poole” and other in- 
dexes. His work was of a varied char- 
acter; it was also unfailingly thorough. 

A tribute from his associates in the 
Newberry library 

Death having removed Sigvard Sor- 
ensen from the scene of 18 years’ service 
in the Newberry library, the librar- 
ian and staff of the library desire to ex- 
press and to record their deep appreci- 
ation of Mr Sorensen’s character and 
of his work for the Newberry. 

He gave to the service of the library 
all the powers of a naturally fine mind, 
trained in the university of his native 
land of Norway, and enriched by wide 
reading. He had an accurate knowledge 
of many foreign languages, and the 
range of his intellectual interests and 
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sympathies was unusually wide. In his 
intercourse with the public whom it was 
his daily task to serve, his first thought 
was always to learn their needs, his sec- 
ond thought to satisfy those needs com- 
pletely, so far as the resources at his 
command enabled him to do so. He was 
untiring in research and displayed an 
admirable patience in endeavoring to 
meet the demands made upon him. 
Those of us who, as members of the 
library staff, went to him for aid, found 
him ever courteous and ready to drop 
whatever task he had in hand to ferret 
out .some desired point of information, 
and this with the same earnestness as 
he would have shown to a visitor. Amid 
exacting and sometimes conflicting calls 
upon his time and attention, he was uni- 
formly unruffled in manner and pains- 
taking in his efforts. His quiet sense of 
humor, so quick to detect and suggest 
the amusing side of circumstances con- 
tinually occurring in library service, 
often brightened for all of us what might 
otherwise have seemed dry and unin- 
teresting. He has left with us a cheery 
memory and an example of helpful liv- 
ing. His influence upon those immedi- 
ately associated with him in reference 
work was inspiring and his relations with 
them were always harmonious. 
September 15, 1913. 





Child Wage Earners 

The latest volume of the Federal re- 
port on the conditions of woman and 
child wage earners in the United States 
shows that about one-half of those now 
at work, under 16, in all occupations are 
white, of American birth, one or both 
of whose parents are native born. Of 
the 28 racial groups into which the 93,- 
000 are divided, only four races, involv- 
ing less than one-tenth of the total, had 
a larger percentage of workers under 16 
than the native white ones. Of the work- 
ers of all races studied in 23 industries 
in 17 states, one in twelve was under 16 
years, of the American workers in the 
same industries and in the same states, 
one in eleven was under 16. 

Statistics indicate that all the girls and 
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at least nine-tenths of the boys who leave 
school under 16 years enter low wage 
industries and remain unskilled workers 
throughout their lives. A study of more 
than 11,000 women and girls, represent- 
ing 14 racial groups, showed a larger 
percentage of Americans, with American 
fathers, found among the workers under 
16, than among the older workers. 





New Main Library Building for 
Portland, Oregon 

Portland’s new Public library building, 
one of the largest and most commodious 
and practically arranged building of its 
kind, was opened to the public Septem- 
ber 9. 

Every possible contrivance that will 
further the convenient use of the build- 
ing and its contents has been added and 
the Portland library stands in its com- 
pleteness as one of the foremost libraries 
of the country. There are club rooms, 
committee rooms, study rooms, a lecture 
hall, seating 500, rest rooms, a dark room 
for photographic prints. The children’s 
work, circulation, reference, reading, all 
have been taken care of. Even the out- 
side invites attention. About three sides 
of the building is a decorative stone bal- 
ustrade, with stone seats at intervals. 
Readers will be allowed to sit under the 
shade of the trees and enjoy their books. 
A handsome bronze bubbling fountain 
has been set into a stone niche, low 
enough for the children to use. 

In the vestibule are check rooms, a 
building directory, a bulletin board for 
general announcements, etc. From the 
vestibule opens the main lobby, lighted by 
a beautiful chandelier, with pillars of 
marble, and the broad main stairway 
leading up to the second floor. On the 
main floor are the children’s room, the 
periodical room, the rooms of the county 
librarian, the story room and the rest 
room for women, with a street entrance 
to the main auditorium. 

The lobby of the second floor is beau- 
tifully decorated with casts of famous 
statuary, which give a literary air to 
the business desks where information 
clerks, pages and all possible conveni- 
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ences are ready to serve the public. On 
this floor are the offices of the librarian 
and assistant, circulation department, 
school department, the reference room 
with its separate departments and the 
stack room. 

On the third floor, reached by electric 
elevator, are the staff rooms, arranged 
with an eye single to the comfort of the 
librarians, with special lockers and racks 
for their belongings outside. They enter 
a beautiful restroom, comfortably fur- 
nished and arranged, where they may 
spend their off-duty hours in quiet. Open- 
ing from this room is a well lighted 
dining room for the use of the staff, 
with kitchen adjoining. A woman will 
be installed in these rooms to meet the 
demands of the employes. The dining 
room will be made self-supporting, food 
to be served at actual cost to the librar- 
ians. .On this same floor is the house- 
keeping suite for the resident janitor, 
and the restroom for the pages. A large 
room on this floor is available for art 
exhibits and displays of various sorts 
of an educational nature, together with 
committee rooms for the use of the peo- 
ple.* The catalog and work rooms are 
well lighted and roomy, affording every 
facility for the conduct of the work and 
the comfort of the librarians. 

At the formal opening, a larger crowd 
attended than could be accommodated, 
and for several days the interested sight- 
seers thronged the building. 

President W. B. Ayer of the Board 
opened the dedicatory ceremonies, at 
which addresses were made by President 
Ayer, Vice-president Eliot, the librarian, 
Miss Isom, and R. C. Holman, chairman 
of the county commissioners. The archi- 
tect, A. E. Doyle, gave an interesting ac- 
count and description of the building, 
and a special address was made by Pres- 
ident William T. Foster, of Reed col- 
lege. 

A special day was set aside for the 
children during the opening exercises. 
Personally conducted excursions through- 


*Fifteen organizations have secured com- 
mittee rooms for their regular meetings in the 
central library. 
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out the library, with the entire freedom 
of the children’s room, preceded the story 
hour. 

_ They were shown the different depart- 
ments and how to find them, shown 
where to check umbrellas and packages, 
had explained the system by which the 
books were distributed, etc. A call was 
made in the general office on the librar- 
ian, Miss Isom, who gave them a warm 
welcome and a cordial invitation to use 
the library. The rooms for the grown- 
ups were visited and explained, the 
school department connecting their school 
work with the library, and the catalog 
and order departments increased their 
idea of the dignity of the institution. 

It was in their own department, how- 
ever, that they took the greatest pleasure. 
The big sunny room is perfectly equipped 
to fit the needs of children of all sizes, the 
fine big fireplaces with seats in the ingle- 
nook, the reproductions of famous pic- 
tures and statuary, books of all kinds 
on the beautiful walls, all gave them the 
greatest pleasure. 

The story room was the end of the 
journey which each group of twenty or 
thirty children made through the building 
during the afternoon. Three story tellers 
in costume entertained circles of children 
in different places. Miss Gatch told 
stories of Ireland, Scotland and England. 
Miss Brown told folklore tales of Ger- 
many and Scandinavia, Miss Loewen- 
berg told Oriental stories. 





Cleveland Public Library 
in New Quarters 

On the week of August 18, the main 
library of the Cleveland public system 
moved to new temporary quarters on the 
fifth and sixth floors of the Kinney & 
Levan building, 1375 Euclid avenue, the 
largest store building in Cleveland. 

Here it will remain pending the build- 
ing of the new central library building, 
for which a $2,000,000 bond issue was 
voted in May, 1913. 

By moving one department and office 
at a time, the transfer of 250,000 books 
and all the library and business equip- 
ment was accomplished without closing 
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the doors of the library to the public for 
a single day. 

The executive and business depart- 
ments were transferred by degrees, the 
less used books were gradually moved 
and finally only the live books used 
in the departments working directly 
with the public remained to be moved. 
Various devices were employed to 
facilitate the final moving, even 
the public was pressed into serv- 
ice. Announcement was made that pa- 
trons would be allowed to draw any num- 
ber of books in reason on one card, and 
keep them until September 20, or return 
them to the new library home after Aug- 
ust 20. This worked with such success 
that the shelves of the more popular 
classes of books were soon thinned out. 

The regular shelving in the circulating 
department, which was needed for fitting 
up the new quarters, was replaced with 
1,200 pine boxes, as the first step in 
moving. Qn removal night, these pine 
boxes, labeled for the exact shelf which 
they were to occupy in the new library 
were taken to the new quarters, and the 
books arranged in their usual order, un- 
packing and shelving being a simple mat- 
ter. The circulating department of the 
old library was closed at six o'clock, 
August 19. By two in the morning the 
moving of 40,000 books was accom- 
plished, and at 8 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, the library opened for the issue 
of books in its new home. 

In like manner the reference depart- 
ment closed at the old stand at six o’clock 
and resumed work at the new building 
at the usual time next morning. 

In its new quarters the library has 
gathered in a part of the fifth floor, ex- 
ecutive and business offices, storage and 
work rooms, which, for lack of room, 
had been scattered in two outside build- 
ings and on three floors of the old main 
building, connected only by telephone. 
On the sixth floor are now shelved many 
thousands of books which had _ been 
stored in outside buildings and branches, 
and thus had been practically useless to 
the public. 

That part of the library open to the 
public occupies the whole of the sixth 
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floor. -It fronts on Euclid avenue, ex- 
tends back 447 feet and occupies 36,600 
square feet on a single floor and over 
19,000 on another floor, and has a stack 
aisle of 225 feet. 

The stack has a capacity of nearly 
300,000 volumes. The library has shelved 
250,000 volumes, leaving room _ for 
growth of 50,000 during the six or more 
years which will elapse before the new 
main library which is to be built at the 
Civic Centre of Cleveland will be com- 
pleted. 

To the vistor entering through the 
east door, the long stretch of the li- 
brary presents an attractive sight and 
there is a fine view of Lake Erie from the 
north end. There is good natural light 
in the library and the artificial lighting 
is the most approved indirect electric 
system. There are two passenger and 
two freight elevators, and more than 
adequate emergency exits. 

In equipping the new building, the 
cases and furniture from the old building 
have been largely used. One notable im- 
provement has been made for the con- 
venience of readers, however, in pro- 
viding 125 new individual reading or 
study tables, each with an attached rack 
for the reader’s working collection of 
books. 

The main library has taken the oppor- 
tunity of its removal to new quarters to 
make several changes in organization. 
The adult book collection is now arranged 
as a departmental library, that is, the cir- 
culating and reference collections are 
now combined, and all the books on the 
same general subjects are shelved to- 
gether. There are two special collec- 
tions: the “popular library,” including 
the fiction and a selection of popular 
classed books, and the general reference 
collection including encyclopedias, bound 
periodicals and their indexes and other 
material for “ready reference” service. 

The rest of the adult collection is 
shelved by subject down the length of the 
great room in the following order: 1. 
Sociology, including the John G. White 
collection of folk lore; 2. Religion and 
philosophy; 3. Science and technology ; 
4. Books in foreign languages; 5. Lit- 
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erature and languages; 6. History, travel 
and biography; 7. Fine arts. This ar- 
rangement, bringing. together, as it does, 
the resources of the library on each im- 
portant subject, will, it is hoped, enable 
the staff to give more effective service and 
make the library much more useful than 
ever before. 

The main children’s department has 
been organized if the new quarters with 
a special view to giving assistance to par- 
ents and elementary teachers in the se- 
lection of books for children’s reading 
in addition to serving the limited number 
of children who will come here. The 
hospitable room called the parents’ and 
teachers’ room, contains two collections 
of standard children’s books, entirely 
new and in the most attractive editions: 
the first for circulating; the second ar- 
ranged by grades for reference. Open- 
ing off from this is a club room for teach- 
ers’ committee meetings and mothers’ 
meetings. 





New Library Building Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


The Public library building of Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, was opened to the 
public August 15, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Addresses were made by J. 
W. Sifton, superintendent of the public 
schools; Mr J. R. C. Honeyman, librar- 
ian of the Public library at Regina, and 
A. H. Gibbard, librarian of the Moose 
Jaw public library. Mayor Pascoe de- 
clared the building open, and invited the 
people to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity it afforded, congratulating them 
on its being a citizens’ library instead 
of one built from a donation. 

The building cost $100,000, and the 
book collections will be built up with an 
idea of serving the wants of the whole 
city. The stack room has accommodation 
for from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
volumes. The children’s room is par- 


ticularly attractive, with its magazines 
and children’s books. 

The building has considerable space 
about it, allowing the fine proportions 
and the dimensions of the building to be 


seen. It is full two stories high, with a 
basement, and the flight of wide marble 
steps leads into a rotunda extending the 
width of the main library building and 
two stories in height. A circle of eight 
marble columns of the Doric order, sup- 
ports the balcony to the second story 
level. On the right and left side from 
the rotunda on the first floor, are the 
general reading room, magazine room, 
and periodical room, respectively, all of 
similar design, finish and area. Open 
fireplaces of generous proportions are 
provided in each of these rooms. 

To the rear of these rooms, opening 
to the right and left, are the librarian’s 
office and the Board room. The refer- 
ence room is on the second floor, fitted 
with open fireplace, wall cases, tables 
for readers, chairs of special designs, fin- 
ished in the dark brown of the wood fin- 
ish in the building. There is also on this 
floor a lecture room fitted with chairs 
and stereopticon. 

The artificial lighting is incandescent 
electric, in the semi-direct method, and 
the heating and ventilation are by the low 
pressure vacuum system. 

Tastefully laid out grounds surround 
the building, shrubs and flowers lending 
their touch of color, add much to the 
setting of the building. 

The funds for the building were fur- 
nished by the municipality, and the con- 
struction was in the hands of the Library 
board, Reed and McAlpine were the 
architects. The building was erected un- 
der their supervision. The furniture and 
fittings are from the Library Bureau of 
Ottawa, and are the most modern equip- 
ment.and furnishings. The stock of 
books is absolutely new, and is fairly rep- 
resentative of the various departments 
of learning. 

The librarian, A. H. Gibbard, was for 
two years assistant-librarian of Toronto 
university, of which he is a graduate, 
and his added experience as a high school 
principal gives him special interest in the 
library as an educational institution. He 
has served as a member of the Library 
board and on book committees. He is a 
member of the Ontario library associa- 
tion, and is much interested in the work. 
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The Library Association 
(English) 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Library association was held at 
Bournemouth, England, September 2-4. 
Nearly 400 librarians and others inter- 
ested in library development were pres- 
ent from all parts of the country. The 
association was welcomed to the city by 
the municipal officers, and the Earl of 
Malmesbury presided. 

His address was full of serious 
thought. He said that the educational 


idea had more and more assumed a large ~ 


place in the national outlook, but its de- 
velopment must be gradual, normal and 
spontaneous. There were two powerful 
but pernicious agencies at work, the forces 
of superficiality and cosmopolitanism. 
These were asserting themselves in all 
classes with increased arrogance, produc- 
ing social disintegration and industrial 
unrest. A grave mistake was that of 
the belief that every child was destined 
to become a literary genius if he was only 
kept at school long enough, and enough 
opportunity was provided at public ex- 
pense. The speaker said the state’s duty 
was strictly limited to starting children 
upon the road to*knowledge and the find- 
ing of the key, that belonged not at all 
to the state. It was for those who had 
sought and found it that the doors of 
the great educational institutions should 
be thrown open. He regretted that the 
association did not occupy a more definite 
position in the general scheme of educa- 
tion. It was to set up a false standard 
of superiority to make those who read 
believe that they are better than the rest 
of mankind. Libraries exist to encour- 
age a more thoroughly individual knowl- 
edge of the things which concern human- 
ity, and to secure a more reasonable and 
more impartial judgment on matters af- 
fecting every day life. 

The best books only can be used for 
this purpose and the test of a book is 
that it shall give that which one can 
profitably make a part of his own mind, 
or give something on which the mind 
can work with profit and grow. 

C. E. Riddle, librarian of the Public 
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library at Bournemouth, gave a descrip- 
tive history of the institution and its de- 
velopment to one main library and four 
branch library buildings. It was the first 
library in England to have open shelves, 
in 1895, and there are now 200 open 
shelf libraries in the United Kingdom. 

H. R. Tedder, Honorary treasurer of 
the association, gave a eulogy on the 
late E. B. Nicholson, formerly librarian 
of Bodleian library, Oxford. 

A plan of cataloging local literature 
was offered by Basil Anderton, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

A paper on “Codperative specializing 
by municipal libraries,’ by A. A. Gar- 
stang, of Southport, discussed the possi- 
bilities of cobperation by groups of local 
libraries in the selection of their books. 
Every library should specialize in some 
subject beyond the bounds of its own 
parochial needs, and by a mutual codper- 
ation between the groups of libraries, 
much might be done to promote-research 
by serious students, resident in the area 
in which such groups are situated, with- 
out the duplication of expenditure and 
material. 

The second meeting on September 3 
was opened with a paper by C. E. Rid- 
dle, of Bournemouth, on “Music in pub- 
lic libraries.” He advocated the collec- 
tion of various forms of written music 
for circulation under the same rules and 
regulations as books. 

T. W. Lyster, of the National library 
at Dublin, urged the need of codpera- 
tion in indexing British periodicals. Pub- 
lic libraries suffered when the Poole’s 
Index ceased publication in 1907. There 
has been no adequate English index since 
that time. There are five American in- 
dexes, but these deal with few English 
periodicals. Mr Lyster suggested three 
plans. First, a cobperative card catalog 
where certain periodicals would be in- 
dexed by certain libraries, and each 
would contribute to a union card catalog. 
Second, to support a publishing house 
which would supply a good index of all 
British periodicals, and a selected list of 
American periodicals. Third, to support 
one of the American indexes on the con- 
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dition that more British periodicals were 
included. The discussion led to favor of 
the coéperative card index, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
matter. 

Miss Hurgronje, of Dordrecht, told of 
the development of the public library in 
Holland. She said England has a num- 
ber of large libraries in a few towns, and 
Holland has thany small libraries all over 
the country. Dordrecht was the first 
public library, in 1909, now there are 20 
public libraries in Holland. All have 
free reading rooms, but a small fee is 
charged the borrowers. The Dutch 
library association was formed in 1908, 
and in 1911, a government grant was ob- 
tained for its support. 

In the afternoon, a garden party was 
tendered the association by Lord and 
Lady Malmesbury. 

On September 4, the meeting was 
opened with a paper by H. D. Roberts, of 
Brighton, in which he made a strong plea 
for giving public library privileges to 
visitors at health resorts under same con- 
ditions as the regular borrowers. 

J. McKillop read a paper advocating 
the extension of the public library to 
rural districts. About 88 per cent of the 
urban population have access as a civic 
right to public libraries, while only one 
and a half per cent of the rural popula- 
tion have the same privilege. It is emi- 
nently desirable that any one desiring 
books should have access to them, and 
there should be a unified service estab- 
lished for the counties. 

L. Stanley Jast, honorary secretary 
of the Library association, gave an ac- 
count of his visit to the American library 
association at which he was a delegate. 
Mr Jast’s address was very comprehen- 
sive, prepared in a sympathetic attitude 
toward his hosts, and was full of appre- 
ciative comments. His criticisms had 
ample room for their suggestiveness, 
The statement that the American library 
association program had material enough 
at this one meeting to have afforded ma- 
terial for discussion for at least another 
meeting, was very true. His descrip- 
tion of the library school dinners was 
amusing. He said that in looking around 
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the table, he felt something like Patience 
must have felt at Bunthorne’s remark, 
“There is more innocent fun within me 
than a casual observer would imagine.” 

Among the most outstanding of his 
impressions was the broad sphere of the 
library as reflected in the program, not 
only in the subjects taken up, but in 
the varying personalities of those who 
read papers or gave addresses. Here 
were not only librarians and trustees, but 
authors, journalists, social workers, ad- 
ministrators and business men, all taking 
for granted as not a matter at this stage 
for argument, the vital importance of the 
library, and of forwarding the library 
idea in every department of public and 
private work. 

Mr Jast was also struck not only with 
the excellence of the papers, but the fact 
that they were well read, in a voice that 
added immensely to the value and pleas- 
ure of the meeting. 

Mr Jast spoke in glowing words of 
his personal reception, saying nothing 
could exceed the hospitality and kindness 
extended to him everywhere. “I have 
come back with my enthusiasm for li- 
brary work re-vivified, my faith in the 
possibilities of the library enlarged.” 

Miss Fegan, of Cheltenham, said she 
found the minute organization of library 
work in America depressing. She thought 
the less formal organization of the Eng- 
lish library was preferable. She was 
pleased, however, to see so many women 
in library work in America. 

Mr Berwick Sayres gave a paper on 
the past and present professional train- 
ing, its results and prospects. The paper 
questioned the long hours many assist- 
ants worked, referring to the lack of pub- 
lic recognition of the profession, which 
is due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
youngest and most insignificant members 
of the library staff are necessarily in 
closest contact with the public, and the 
whole profession is estimated from them. 
The higher branches of the work, book 
selection, classification, cataloging, bibli- 
ography, book description, are things of 
which the public know nothing, as they 
are necessarily done out of sight. 

Mr Sayres emphasized the need of 
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special training for library work. He said 
there were 550 public libraries in Eng- 
land, and as many librarians. Less than 
200 of the latter received more than 200 
pounds a year. There are over 3,000 as- 
sistants in public libraries, one-third of 
“whom are women, and less than 100 of 
these received 120 pounds or more. Com- 
petition was heavy, as no previous train- 
ing in library work was required before 
entering the library. 

Dr Baker said the library training 
committee of the association was every 


year trying to induce more people to. 


take the examination, and they hoped 
to see every library worker in the coun- 
try eventually certificated by the asso- 
ciation. 

The annual dinner was held Thursday 
evening. F. T. Barrett, LL. D. city 
librarian of Glasgow, presided. 





National Education Association 
Library department 

The Library department of the N. E. 
A. held three sessions in Salt Lake City, 
July 7-11, 1913. 

At the first session on Monday morn- 
ing, the chief topic for discussion was 
“The best use of books and libraries in 
elementary schools.” The program at- 
tracted many teachers and school super- 
intendents as well as librarians to the 
meeting. Howard R. Driggs, library 
secretary of the State board of education, 
Salt Lake City, opened the meeting with 
a brief address of welcome in which he 
sketched the history of library develop- 
ment in Utah and then spoke on the 
topic 
Connecting the public schools with the 

public library 

Professor Driggs stated that every 
school should maintain a public library 
or contain a branch of a public library, 
that no teacher should be permitted to 
teach until she had taken a course in 
children’s literature, that every elemen- 
tary school, high school and college should 
give courses that train boys and girls 
how to use the library intelligently, that 
every community should have efficient 
book leaders to direct the reading habits 
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of both parents and children. He then 
went on to show how the state of Utah 
has endeavored to bring about the clos- 
est possible connection between schools 
and public libraries by placing them all 
under the State board of education. 

James F. Hosic, head of the English 
department, Chicago Teachers’ college, 
followed with a suggestive paper on 

The conduct of a course in children’s 

literature 

Mr Hosic said in part: 

Lists of books for children are not 
enough for teachers who have the re- 
sponsibility of guiding their reading. 
Teachers must be made familiar with 
many types of literature, must know the 
literary. characteristics of the folk tale, 
myth and legend as well as the finished 
lyric of our own time. A clear concep- 
tion of the striking likenesses and dif- 
ferences between folk ways and child 
ways is invaluable in determining upon 
the choice of literary material for chil- 
dren. Students preparing to teach must 
not only be given an insight into the 
meaning and beauty of great books but 
must be taught to interpret and evalu- 
ate many different kinds of books, by 
placing in their hands books, good, bad, 
and indifferent, some adapted to chil- 
dren, others unsuited or doubtful. Judg- 
ment of children’s books must be based 
upon experience. They must recall and 
interpret their own experience with 
books and must have first hand practice 
with children in reading aloud, reciting 
or dramatizing stories and poems, using 
selections approved by the teacher and 
handled according to his directions. 
With such preparation they will be able 
to approach lists of books for children 
with critical intelligence and should be 
instructed with regard to current prac- 
tice in the making of lists. Each should 
compile a general bibliography in due’ li- 
brary form and briefly annotated. Such 
treatment of the King Arthur stories 
would involve the proper entering of the 
sources of the stories, the versions which 
are adapted to children, and the most 
useful accounts of the value and pre- 
sentation of the stories. 
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Harriet A. Wood, head of the School 
department, Portland, Oregon, read a 
delightful paper on 

The library hour in the school 

Miss Wood believes that the library 
and the school must be so closely knit 
together that the world’s experience re- 
corded in books sheds light upon every 
hour of the school day. Statements about 
books should be provided for teachers 
by supervisors so that every subject may 
have its library hour. The teacher must 
be saturated with the literature of her 
subject and then wait for the psycho- 
logical moment to introduce specially in- 
teresting books to her pupils. The li- 
brary hour need not be confined to story 
telling and reading aloud in the classes 
in English and history but teachers of 
art, music, sewing, and manual train- 
ing can make good use of such an hour. 
The teacher of millinery in a trade school 
of Portland uses the hour when the girls’ 
hands are busy for awakening an inter- 
est in the beauties of her native France 
and encouraging the reading of books 
of travel and biography. The teacher in 
the manual training center may open up 
books to the earnest little workers on the 
benches by introducing them not only to 
live books dealing with the shop work 
but to biographies of William Morris, 
Ruskin and Edison which will give im- 
petus to the boy craftsmen. A _ geog- 
raphy library hour in the grades offers 
boundless opportunities to the teacher. 
There should be an occasional hour spent 
by teacher and class in the public library 
when the children can be shown the fine- 
ly illustrated books, the Audubon 
bird pictures, the Curtis Indian pic- 
tures, etc. The card catalog and classi- 
fication should be taught by games and 
exercises. There should be simple les- 
sons on the care and use of books, the 
atlas, encyclopedia, and large dictionary. 
How to judge a book may be learned 
early by giving talks on individual books 
in the classroom library. 

Joanna Sprague, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Salt Lake City, opened the 
discussion of Miss Wood’s paper by de- 
scribing the admirable use made of the 
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library hour in the elementary schools 
of Salt Lake City where entire classes 
and their teachers come to the Public li- 
brary. 

A book symposium followed the dis- 
cussion. This symposium on “Notable 
children’s books of recent years” was 
planned by Miss Power of St. Louis and 
conducted by Miss Wood. The teachers 
in attendance were most enthusiastic 
over this innovation on an N. E. A. pro- 
gram and it proved well worth while. 
Among the teachers discussing particu- 
lar books on Miss Power’s list were Miss 
Frances Jenkins, supervisor of elemen- 
tary grades, Decatur, III., and Miss God- 
dard, head of the English department, 
Lincoln high school, Portland, Oregon. 
Miss Goddard severely criticized the 
English of many children’s books pub- 
lished to-day. The symposium was made 
especially interesting through the gen- 
erosity of the St. Louis public library in 
sending an exhibit of the books discussed 
and printed lists for distribution to all 
who attended the meeting. 

On Monday afternoon the members of 
the Library department enjoyed the op- 
portunity of meeting the leaders in li- 
brary work in Utah at a reception held 
at the home of Miss Esther Nelson, 
chairman of the Local committee. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Library 
department met in joint session with 
the department of Rural and agricultur- 
al education. The meeting was called 
to order by E. C. Bishop, Iowa State 
college, Ames, Iowa. 

Rural school libraries 

O. S. Rice, State library clerk for Wis- 
consin, opened the meeting with a paper ~ 
on “Rural school libraries, their needs 
and possibilities.” Among the needs of 
rural school libraries Mr Rice notes the 
following: 1) Such legislation as will 
ensure the establishment of a library 
in every rural school and an increase in 
the number of volumes in the libraries 
already established. The average num- 
ber ‘of volumes in one room schools is 
considerably less than 50 and a large 
percentage of such schools do not have 
any library books whatever. 2) Better 
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state supervision of school libraries. 
With sufficient office and field force pro- 
vided, state departments of education 
seem to be in the most strategic posi- 
tion to supervise school library work 
which falls as naturally within their 
province as any other school activity. 
So far, it would seem that Minnesota, 
New York and Wisconsin are the only 
states which provide special positions 
within the state department of educa- 
tion for the supervision of school li- 
brary work. If state departments are 


to justify their control of school librar- 


ies they must build up strong library di- 
visions. 3) Legislation that will require 
that candidates for teachers’ certificates 
should be examined in library methods 
and a knowledge of children’s reading. 
Teachers must be trained to select books 
wisely, to care for school libraries prop- 
erly, to direct into right channels the 
reading of pupils, and to take advantage 
of every aid offered by the state, the 
county, and by local public libraries. 
The teacher untrained in the use of 
books and other reading matter is the 
weakest link in the school library chain. 
The subject must be given its proper 
place in the Normal schools and made 
to rank as high as algebra, for instance, 
in regard to time and compulsory re- 
quirements. Candidates for teachers’ 
certificates should be examined in library 
methods. After January 1, 1915, all can- 
didates in Wisconsin for county teach- 
ers’ certificates must pass such an exam- 
ination. 

E. M. Phillips, Rural school commis- 
sioner,, State education department, St. 
Paul, Minn., discussed Mr Rice’s paper. 
Mr Phillips said in part: “There can be 
nothing but waste and inefficiency in 
establishing and upbuilding school li- 
braries unless the function of selection 
of books be exercised by persons thor- 
oughly trained to the work. In 1911, the 
legislature of Minnesota created the of- 
fice of Supervisor of public school li- 
braries in the Department of education. 
Miss Martha Wilson, a trained librarian, 
has now given two years of splendid 
service and the results are patent. In 
furtherance of a plan to improve con- 
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ditions as to both selection and use of 
the library, instruction is given in every 
teachers’ training agency in the state, 
from the Normal schools and the College 
of education down to the summer schools 
and institutes. Everywhere that rural 
teachers, county superintendents or rural 
school officers assemble there the Super- 
visor of school libraries is found ready to 
give expert library aid to the remotest 
rural district. Schools are aided in their 
purchase of books by excellent lists pre- 
pared by the Supervisor of public school 
libraries. 

“The influence of the Agricultural 
college on the farmers’ use of books” 
was the topic discussed by William M. 
Hepburn of Purdue university in a pa- 
per full of practical suggestions. This 
paper was read by Miss Anna Price of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. “The agricultural 
college should show the farmer how 
books can aid him professionally. The 
new agriculture demands that the farmer 
read books and magazines on farming. 
The agricultural college can guide the 
farmer in his selection and use of books 
and of the great mass of free bulletins 
issued by the government and experi- 
ment stations. It can do this by cor- 
respondence or by means of select and 
annotated lists of the best books and 
bulletins on a given subject. It can 
reach the farmer with these lists at coun- 
ty fairs, Farmers’ institutes and associ- 
ations, and at the Farmers’ short courses. 
Much more might be done by exhibitions 
of books for the farmer at all gatherings 
of farmers. The college should be 
equipped to send out “package librar- 
ies” on any given agricultural subject. 
The agricultural college should also em- 
phasize the importance of supplying the 
country home with interesting and 
wholesome books and magazines. The 
farmer is not yet regarded seriously as 
a book purchaser. One fails to find any 
advertisements of books even in the 
best farm papers. So far as one can 
judge by these farm papers, the farmers 
need automobiles, pianos, and victrolas 
to contribute to the higher life but not 
books. The agricultural college can help 
to bring about the time when the book 
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shelves in the farm home will cease to 
contain only subscription books of ques- 
tionable value and will in their places 
contain attractive books on farm life, 
fiction, travel, biography, children’s 
books and the higher grade magazines.” 

Dr Philander P. Claxton, United 
States commissioner of education, closed 
the meeting by an inspiring address on 
“Libraries for rural communities” in 
which he asserted that young people in 
the country have more time to read than 
do city people and if the proper kind 
of literature were furnished them they 
would do far better reading as they have 
fewer attractions. .He believed that 
every county in the United States should 
either build a library building or give 
space in the county building for the 
purpose. 

On Thursday afternoon, a paper by 
Willis H. Kerr, librarian of the State 
normal school, Emporia, Kansas, was 
read at the session of the Normal school 
department. Mr Kerr’s topic was “The 
library work that the Normal school 
ought to do and the influence which it 
ought to have in stimulating library 
work.” This paper aroused the interest 
of several normal school presidents and 
they took part in the discussion which 
followed. This led several to attend the 
Friday morning session of the Library 
department to hear the report of Miss 
Mendenhall on “Normal school libraries 
of the U. S.” 

On Friday morning the third session 
of the department was called to order 
in Unity hall. Ida M. Mendenhall, 
chairman of the Committee on Normal 
school libraries, presented a most valu- 
able report on existing conditions in 
Normal school libraries in the U. S. based 
upon investigation of library conditions 
in nearly 200 normal schools and city 
training schools. Recommendations sub- 
mitted for the betterment of Normal 
school libraries were as follows: 1) The 
appointment of a trained librarian in 
every normal and teachers’ training 
school. 2) That library lessons should 
be given in the grades and high schools 
in order that normal schools may special- 
ize on library courses for prospective 


teachers. 3) That colleges and universi- 
ties should give library instruction to 
the end that leaders in the educational 
world may recognize the value of the 
school library. 4) That normal schools 
in their required library lessons should 
place the emphasis on children’s litera- 
ture and practice lessons and that techni- 
cal library instruction be reserved for 
elective teacher-librarian courses. 5) 
That a handbook be compiled and an ef- 
fort made by the organized normal 
school librarians of the United States to 
secure its publication and free distribu- 
tion by the Department of education at 
Washington. 6) That an effort be made 
to bring about centralized supervision of 
school libraries through a school library 
supervisor in each state and one for the 
whole of the United States. 

This report was discussed by W. J. 
Hawkins, president of the Normal school 
of Warrensburg, Mo. Mr Hawkins of- 
fered a resolution that copies of the re- 
port be printed by the National Educa- 
tional Association and distributed to all 
normal schools. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

Miss Lucile F. Fargo, librarian of the 
North Central high school, Spokane, 
read a paper on “Training high school 
students in the use of a library.” “Li- 
brary lessons should be made an integral 
part of the English course and should 
be given by the English teacher with the 
exception of two or three lessons which 
can be better given by the librarian, e. g. 
on the card catalog, the classification, 
and on the selection and buying of books 
for a personal library. Where it has 
been tried pupils and teachers agree that 
the library instruction is the most sug- 
gestive, most interesting and most use- 
ful form of English work.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Willis H. Kerr, 
State normal school, Emporia, Kansas; 
vice-president, Mrs Philander P. Clax- 
ton, Washington, D. C.; secretary, Har- 
riet A. Wood, Public library, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Among the recommendations made 
by the committee on resolutions were the 
following, 
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Resolved that this department de- 
plores the present frequent appearance 
of slovenly written and carelessly edited 
children’s books, and recommends to au- 
thors, editors and publishers more care- 
ful consideration of the following 
points : 

a. Such simplicity of diction as will put 
the books within easy grasp of the 
children for whom they are written. 

b. Accuracy and simplicity of sentence 
structure. ? 

c. In general, the use of such beautiful, 
accurate, and appropriate language as 
will aid rather than hinder the boys 
and girls of this country in the for- 
mation of a correct literary taste. 

The committee also recommends: 

1. That a committee on rural school li- 
braries be oo by the incoming 
president of N. 

2. That the Siding eine hold a 
session at the mid-winter meeting of 
the department of superintendence or 
be represented on the general pro- 
gram by a speaker on a library topic. 

3. That the committee on resolutions of 
the N. E. A. be requested to definitely 
include in their resolutions the idea 
of the library as an educational in- 
strumentality. : 

Through the generous cooperation of 
the League of Library commissions and 
many public and school libraries the li- 
brary exhibit was this year the largest 
and most comprehensive that the Nation- 
al Education Association has ever held. 
For the first time since the department 
has prepared an exhibit, it was given a 
place in the main N. E. A. exhibit in- 
stead of in the Public library of the 
city. It was assigned about 50 feet of 
wall space directly after the Kinder- 
garten exhibit in a gallery in the main 
registration building where all members 
of the N. E. A. were expected to register. 
In this way a large number of county 
school superintendents and teachers vis- 
ited it who would not have gone out 
of their way to see it in a library build- 
ing. Much of its success is due to its 
careful and artistic arrangement by Miss 
Joanna Sprague, chairman of the local 
committee on the exhibit and her care 
in providing attendants who could ex- 
plain the exhibit to visitors. Public li- 
brary work with children was illustrated 
by photographs, charts, lists, etc., from 
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the Public libraries of Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Grand Rapids, Newark, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Portland and St. Louis. An 
excellent exhibit of library work with 
rural communities was prepared by the 
League of library commissions, in which 
28 charts illustrated what the library 
commissions are doing in the different 
states. This aroused much _ interest 
among school superintendents from 
states where there is no commission 
when they learned what a commission 


- could do for them in their work. The 


Minnesota state department of public 
instruction contributed an exhibit of 
books for rural school libraries and cop- 
ies of a list of 200 books for rural 
schools. Especially attractive and sug- 
gestive school library exhibits were loaned 
by the Eastern high school of Baltimore, 
Geneseo normal school, New York 
State education department, New York 
State library school, Barringer high 
school, Newark, N. J., State normal 
school of Bloomsburg, Pa., and the High 
school branches of Cleveland, O., and 
Portland, Oregon. Lists of books for 
children were sent by many public li- 
braries for free distribution and were 
much appreciated not only by teachers 
from various parts of the U. S. but 
from Canada, Africa, and several Euro- 
pean countries. 

The members of the Library depart- 
ment were given a farewell luncheon at 
the Country Club where they were de- 
lightfully entertained by the librarians 
of Salt Lake City. Special resolutions of 
thanks were passed by the Library de- 
partment for all that was done for the 
comfort and pleasure of visiting librar- 
ians by Miss Esther Nelson, and other 
members of the local committee of which 
she was chairman. 

ELIzABETH C. SMITH, 
Secretary pro tempore. 





Library Week in New York 
The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the New York library association was 
held at Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N. Y., September 22-27, 1913. The at- 
tendance register showed a total of 114. 
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There were 45 new members enrolled. 
The number of libraries represented 
was 41; those outside the state totaled 
10, including Baroda (India), Canada, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Illinois and 
Michigan. 

The first session was held on Monday 
evening. Dr John H. Finley, the new 
State commissioner of education, was 
to have delivered an address, but it was 
impossible for him to be present. 

Richard R. Bowker, editor of the 
Library Journal, spoke of the sympa- 
thetic interest in libraries, which he 
knew to be Dr Finley’s, and said he be- 
lieved we might look forward hope- 
fully to the future relations of the com- 
missioner with the library profession. 
Then Mr Bowker gave what he chose 
to call “The great-grandfatherly tales” 
of the library world, or “A part of the 
house that Jack built,” and in which he 
reviewed his experiences and observa- 
tions of the early years of the A. L. A. 

An informal reception followed the 
meeting. 

At the session on Tuesday morning, 
the treasurer’s report, showing a balance 
of $172.44, was read. The secretary re- 
ported four meetings of the executive 
board during the year to carry on the 
necessary business. The duties of the 
secretary were appreciably lightened 
and duplication of work avoided by 
making her a member of the Publicity 
committee. This is a precedent to be 
recommended. 

Wm. R. Eastman, of the Legislation 
committee, read his report for the year, 
of laws favorable and unfavorable to 
library progress in New York as well 
as in 28 other states. Summing up, he 
says: 

There are few states now which have no 
library commission, and these, one by one, are 
coming into line. . . .. The appropriations, on 
the whole, are larger and the limit of the tax 
rate, wherever there is any such limit, is in 
general becoming more ample. The obliga- 
tion of the community to furnish and sustain 
the free library, as it maintains the free school, 
is more fully recognized than ever. Increase 
is the rule and every backward step is an ex- 
cept ion. 

This being true makes the cut of $10,- 
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000 in the appropriation for the ensuing 
year in New York state library seem 
most serious and disappointing, particu- 
larly cutting off the two salaries for in- 
spectors. 

Alfred H. Brown, a guest of the 
association, spoke on “Woman _ suf- 
frage.” Mr Brown had been lecturing 
throughout the state as the first official 
representative of the Men’s league for 
equal suffrage, which was started and 
is supported largely by George Foster 
Peabody. 

Tuesday evening dinner was chosen 
as the occasion for reunions of all library 
schools or libraries. Mr Krumbholz, the 
hotel host, decorated the dining room 
most attractively, and surprised all with 
souvenirs which purported to be books 
but which actually were receptacles for 
sweets. 

Owing to Miss Webster’s illness, the 
program for the evening could not be 
carried out. The report of the Rural 
communities committee was read by N. 
Louise Ruckteshler. The work of the 
committee this year followed the rec- 
ommendation made last year by the 
committee, That the libraries work with 
the district superintendents of the state 
and through them get in closer touch 
with the people of the rural commu- 
nities. 

A questionaire was sent out to 207 
district superintendents, 112 of whom 
replied. In discussing the report, Dr 
Sherman Williams, of Albany, said that 
100 schools out of 10,000 were not yet 
supplied with books, and that the aver- 
age school libraries contained 160 vol- 
umes. He believes that information 
reading is not the great function of a 
high school library but that forming the 
reading habit is—that there has been 
too much direction and not enough sug- 
gestion backed by intelligence and gen- 
uine interest in books. 

Dr Frederick W. Kilbourne, editor of 
Publications, Brooklyn public library, 
gave a valuable paper on “Dictionaries 
of yesterday and today.” His treat- 
ment of the subject was confined to 


A brief account of some of the earlier types 
of English dictionaries, noting the different 
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conceptions of the scope and fuction of the 
dictionary which have been obtained at differ- 
ent times, and also of the development of the 
modern dictionary, and to giving some state- 
ments as to the chief characteristics of the 
principal dictionaries of today. 

Mr Bowker added an interesting per- 
sonal note by telling of his acquaintance 
with Sir James Murray, as well as of a 
visit to the “Methody chapel” or “Iron 
House” where are stored in pigeon 
holes the more than 5,000,000 quota- 
tions gathered for the Oxford English 
dictionary by students all over the 
world. Mr Bowker has the honor of 
having contributed two new words to 
this splendid work. 

“What the community is asking of 
the department of children’s work in the 
public library,” was the title of a stimu- 
lating paper by Annie Carroll Moore, 
supervisor of work with children, New 
York public library. Summing up, she 
said: 

The test questions I would apply to the de- 
partment of children’s work in a public library 
are these: 

1. Does the work show elements of strong 
vitality to any one sincerely interested in chil- 
dren? 

2. Is the book collection adequate to the cul- 
tural needs of the community? 

3. Is the library service intelligent, active 
and sympathetic? 

: 4. Is the library growing with its commun- 
ity: 

"5. Does the library believe in its children’s 
work as a civic institution or does it merely 
tolerate it? 

Then, Marian Cutter, children’s librar- 
ian, Saratoga branch, Brooklyn public 
library, gave a pleasing address, “What 
I would do in starting or developing a 
children’s room in a town or country 
library.” The points she considered 
chiefly, were, “First, the best books ; sec- 
ond, the best possible way of presenting 
them to the children; and third, some 
ways of developing a greater use of the 
library.” 

Miss Caroline M. Hewins of Hart- 
ford, Conn., completed the program. She 
gave a delightful talk on “What I have 
done in starting and developing work 
with children in the small country town 
or city library. 

Following the adjournment of the 
meeting, about 40 children’s librarians 
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and those interested in work with chil- 
dren, with Miss Hewins as guest of 
honor, had luncheon together. 

At the Wednesday evening session, 
Alfred W. Abrams, chief of the di- 
vision of visual instruction, New York 
state education department, spoke briefly 
on “Visual instruction.” He reviewed 
the character of the slides which New 
York library lends and the conditions 
under which they may be borrowed. 

Mr Borden then told of his three 
years’ organizing work in India. He was 
called to Baroda by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda to start a system of 
libraries and to train native workers. 
When he left he says, 

These libraries and reading rooms were in- 
creasing at the average rate of five every 
month. At that time the sum total was 451 
libraries and reading rooms and 140 traveling 
libraries with a total circulation for home use, 
of over 150,000 books during 1911-12. 

He trained a class of 10 men and wo- 
men of exceptional ability; held a sum- 
mer school session; induced the members 
of his staff to organize the Baroda library 
club, which meets monthly; started a 
quarterly magazine devoted to library 
matters and established a Visual instruc- 
tion branch for the benefit of the many 
who cannot read. 

There was much of “Visual instruc- 
tion” in this whole session. Mr and Mrs 
Borden appeared in native Indian cos- 
tumes surrounded by Indian decorations, 
pictures and mementoes. Mr Janardan 
S. Kudalkar, Mr Borden’s native succes- 
sor, was a welcome visitor to the meet- 
ings. He and a friend, Mr Bamhamkar, 
had kindly offered to begin this part of 
the program as they would in India, by 
chanting a hymn of praise to the Deity. 
Mrs Borden gave an account of her im- 
pressions of life in India, bringing out 
many interesting contrasts, and illustrat- 
ing with pictures, textiles, brasses, etc. A 
vote of thanks was offered to Mr and 
Mrs Borden for their contributions to 
the meeting. Mr Bowker also offered 
the following: 

Resolved: That there be conveyed to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Baroda the high 
appreciation and cordial congratulations of 


this association on his successful inaugura- 
tion of the pioneer movement among the na- 
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tive states of India of a free public library 
system for the benefit of the Indian people. 

On Thursday morning, Mary L. 
Davis, librarian, Public library, Troy, N. 
Y., read a paper on “The incomplete 
librarian,” which was intended to apply 
particularly to the smaller libraries; but 
it made some realize that many of the 
same problems confront large and 
small. She showed that “From its very 
diversity, the work of the smaller library 
is bewildering as well as absorbingly in- 
teresting.” 

“In the morning glow” was the title 
chosen by Wm. F. Yust, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Rochester, N. Y. Under this 
caption, he narrated some of the first 
year’s history of the Rochester public 
library and described the possibilities. 

The report of the Committee on schools 
was read by Ernestine Rose, of the 
New York public library school. The 
report brought interesting . discussion, 
from Mr Walter of Albany from the 
library side, and Dr Keyes of Skidmore 
college, Saratoga, from that of the 
school, both agreeing that at the present 
time general interest has been awakened 
in what the libraries can do for the 
schools when they will accept the teach- 
er’s point of view and that the schools, 
more than any other organized institu- 
tion, need the libraries’ help. 

The report on libraries in charitable 
and penal institutions was read by H. O. 
Wellman of the New York public 
library. As a result of a recent confer- 
ence with Thomas M. Osborne, chair- 
man of the New York state prison re- 
form commission, the committee recom- 
mends that action be taken looking to the 
appointment of a library inspector of 
state penal and charitable institutions. 

The following resolution offered by 
Mr Anderson was adopted: 

Resolved: That this association recommend 
to the New York state prison reform commis- 
sion the appointment of a library inspector for 
the prison and reformatory libraries of the 
state. 

F. K. Walter, of the State education 
department, Albany, read the report of 
the Committee on institutes. The total 
attendance this year, in the number of 
persons participating, exceeded that of 


any previous year. There were repre- 
sented this year 423 institutions, or 
places, compared with 401 last year and 
302 the year before. 

In opening the evening session, Mr 
Paine, the treasurer, read a letter re- 
ceived from Mr Utley, secretary of the 
American library association, about the 
affiliation of the New York library asso- 
ciation with the American library asso- 
ciation and thus put the question before 
the meeting. After discussion Mr Bow- 
ker moved 

That the association accept the invitation of 
the American library association to become 
represented at its council. That the present 
president should be elected with the coming 
vice-president as alternate. 

The motion was carried. Mr Bowker 
further moved that Miss Hume be 
elected as alternate. This was carried. 

Caroline F. Webster, State organizer, 
State library, Albany, N. Y., next gave 
entertaining glimpses of “Certain phases 
of field work in New York state.” 

Alfred H. Brown, of Brooklyn, pre- 
sented the address of the evening, a lec- 
ture entitled, “The reading public and 
dramatic art.” His summary stated that 
drama is capable of being our great 
teacher, that he had 

Tried to give the situation of what the 
drama potential is and what it sometimes 
reaches, what we ought to aim to make it, 
what a great force is lying at our hands to 
use, and what libraries could do to advance its 
real dignity and beauty. 

Every afternoon during the week the 
Hospitality committee served tea. Mrs 
Anderson, Mrs Bowker, Mrs Borden 
acted as special hostesses on the dif- 
ferent afternoons. Thursday afternoon 
members of the association who wished 
had the pleasure of a ride in Mr Bixby’s 
launch through Paradise Bay. Friday 
was left free by the Executive board for 
the consideration of such joys as one 
wished. The special expedition planned 
by the Hospitality committee was a trip 
to Fort Ticonderoga. 

The first topic of the Friday evening 
session was “Exposition of heresies.” Dr 
Bostwick’s coming for the conference 
was prevented by the illness of his son, 
but he sent his paper, which was read by 
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Miss Hitchler. The especial heresy he 
exposed to view was 

The experimental method in library work. 
. . For—and here is the beautiful thing about 
an experiment—you always get your informa- 
tion, although it may be neither welcome nor 
satisfactory. In library work, as elsewhere, all 
is in a state of flux. We must look alive or 
we shall not keep up with the changing en- 
vironment—and if we do not keep up, it will 
be the worse for our libraries, for the com- 
munities they serve, and for us personally. 

Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of doc- 
uments division, New York public 
library, delivered a most thoughtful, .ad- 
mirably developed paper, entitled, 

“A Tree that Bore not any Fruit 

Who ever threw a stone at it?” 

The heresy, supposedly, is the advocacy 
of “socialized bibliography.” 

Sarah B. Askew, organizer New Jer- 
sey state library commission, gave the 
humorous exposition of heresies. 

On Saturday morning, the business 
session was held. Resolutions were 
passed expressing appreciation of hos- 
pitalities and addresses, in regard to par- 
cels post and libraries; a protest and an 
appeal were addressed to the legislature 
regarding reduction of appropriation for 
traveling libraries and library extension, 
made by the present legislature. 


Mrs A. B. Matrpsy, Sec. 





Danish Library Meeting* 

The Danish librarians met August 12, 
1913, in the main library of the Folke- 
bibliotek (people’s library), Copenhagen. 
The head librarian of the Folkebibliotek, 
J. Aarsbo, gave an account of this li- 
brary of the district of Copenhagen, 
which has been in operation 26 years and 
possesses about 60,000 books. April 1, 
1913, access to the library was made free 
to every resident of the district more 
than 14 years old. The annual amount 
hitherto realized from fees has been re- 
placed by an equal increase of the annual 
appropriation made by the district, so 
that the library now takes its place as a 
public educational institution. In three 
months the circulation increased beyond 
all expectation. To the permission to 


*Translated from Bogsamlingsbladet by 
Lodilla Ambrose. 
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take out two books at a time for home 
use is attributed the reduced percentage 
of fiction in the circulation. The library 
includes really 6 libraries, and greater co- 
Operation in cataloging and the inter- 
change of books among them is planned. 
The Scandinavian booktrade is allowing 
the library an increased discount. The 
hours of opening have been increased. A 
gradual change to a new, trained per- 
sonnel is in progress. A building for 
the central library is needed and better 
accommodations for the branch libraries, 
as well as active codperation with the 
public schools. 

Professor A. S. Steenberg spoke on 
the question, “How can a library get its 
books read as much as possible?’ His 
specified methods of making “every book 
a useful member of the community of 
books” included,—the choice of books 
that people will read, or that they can be 
brought to read ; an easily accessible, full, 
dictionary catalog with descriptive notes 
and analytical references; the indexing 
of periodicals of miscellaneous content ; 
the publication of book-lists in the news- 
papers; the free access of readers to the 
shelves of the library, or at least to part 
of them; the making prominent of books 
on current local or national events; ef- 
fective regulations for the prompt return 
of books; and above all, a librarian who 
is a real teacher of the people. 

Professor Steenberg made the follow- 
ing comment on American librarians: 
“The American librarians have won their 
reputation as the best librarians in the 
world, because they believe that the most 
important part of their work is the per- 
sonal educative work for the individual. 

J. N. Héirup conducted a party to visit 
his library in Holbaek. The report of 
his address in Copenhagen on the need 
of children’s libraries will appear in the 
next issue of Bogsamlingsbladet. 

The Danish Statens Bogsamlingsko- 
mité (library committe of the state) has 
published Navnetabeller (name-tables) 
giving author-numbers similar to those 
devised by C. A. Cutter, but worked out 
with reference to Danish names. Cor- 
responding publications had already been 
issued in Norway and Holland. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The first meeting for the 
new year of the Chicago library club 
was held Thursday evening, October 9, 
in Chicago public library. Mr Carlton 
of the Newberry library gave an enter- 
taining account of the Kaaterskill meet- 
ing of A. L. A. A social hour followed 
giving a chance to meet President Barr 
and the other new officers and new 
members. 

Massachusetts— The autumn meeting 
of the Bay Path library club was held 
in the new library building at West 
Boylston, Oct. 2, 1913. After the ad- 
dress of welcome by Albert W. Hinds 
of the board of trustees Miss J. Maud 
Campbell, secretary, Free public library 
commission, gave a paper on “Work for 
foreigners” which brought out an inter- 
esting discussion. Miss M. Anna Tar- 
bell, Brimfield, explained the purpose of 
the conference held last August at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural college. 

In the afternoon Mr Hinds told of 
some of the interesting events in the his- 
tory of West Boylston. Miss Katharine 
P. Loring, Prides Crossing, read a pa- 
per on “Some observations on library 
work.” Mr Charles K. Bolton, librar- 
ian, Boston Atheneum, described some 
European libraries which he had visited. 
The meeting closed with a review of 
new books conducted by Mrs Robert K. 
Shaw, Worcester. 

WINIFRED S. FARREL, 
Secretary. 

Michigan— The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Michigan library associa- 
tion was held in Muskegon, Tuesday- 
Thursday, September 9-11, in the lecture 
room of the Hackley art gallery, as the 
guest of the Muskegon public library. 

The library committee of the Board of 
Education and Lulu F. Miller, the li- 
brarian, were most hospitable and un- 
tiring in their efforts for the comfort 
and entertainment of the guests. An in- 


formal reception in the art gallery on 
Tuesday evening when a program of 
music of unusual merit was given, and 
an automobile ride with luncheon at the 
Country club on Wednesday afternoon 
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were social entertainments given by the 
Board and much enjoyed. 

The address of the first evening was 
by H. R. Pattengill, president of the 
State board of library commissioners, 
who gave one of his characteristic ad- 
dresses on “The school out of school.” 
The use of the book outside in the world 
(outside of the school room) and es- 
pecially the librarians’ part in helping to 
bring results from the reading of books, 
was clearly emphasized. “Don’t rack 
your fodder too high,” and “Hitch your 
wagon to a star, not on a star,” were 
homely cautions that were well under- 
stood and appreciated. 

The library situation in the upper pe- 
ninsula was described by Lois A. Spen- 
cer, of Menominee, who outlined the 
conditions and activities of the libraries 
of the upper peninsula as she saw them 
while making a recent survey. The pa- 
per ended with a cordial invitation for 
the association to come to Menominee in 
1914. 

On Wednesday’ evening, Raymond 
Wyer, director of the Hackley art gal- 
lery, gave a talk on “Public libraries and 
art development.” Mr Wyer regards 
the purchasing of a book on the part of 
a librarian for a public library as serious 
a responsibility as the purchasing of a 
picture for a public art gallery. The op- 
portunity of librarians and art directors, 
to mould and elevate public taste he re- 
gards as much the same. 

The “Best Book” session on Thurs- 
day morning was an extremely. interest- 
ing one. Ten people gave 10 minute 
talks on some subject in which they were 
personally interested. Not good books 
recommended in some bibliography, but 
books that they knew had worked out 
and brought results from their own ex- 
perience. A list of these is as follows: 


Some good books to know on music, Elsie 
V. Andrews, State Normal College gen- 
eral library, Ypsilanti. 

Some books useful to an amateur gardener, 
Miss Laura E. Thompson, Puplic library, 
Grand Rapids. 

Best books on “The Rhine,” Rev Archibald 
Haddon, pastor First Congregational 
church, Muskegon. 

A winter’s reading on suffrage, Miss Rachel 
Rhoades Public library, Superior, Wis. 
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Best books on sex education and social evil, 
W. F. Sanborn, librarian, Public library, 
Cadillac. 

Percy Mackaye’s Civic theatre, Miss M. L. 
Converse, librarian Central state normal 
school, Mt. Pleasant. 

Best books on the care of babies, Mrs Sam- 
uel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids. 

Some best books on vocational guidance 
work, Jean Climie, librarian, Public 
School library, Battle Creek. 

Some new plays, Agnes Savage, Public li- 
brary, Detroit. 

A few tools for the story-teller, Agnes H. 
Jewell, Adrian. 

In arranging for this session, it was 
a case of asking persons to tell about 
the books on subjects with which they 
are familiar. 

Thus Miss Andrews is a practical mu- 
sician; Miss Thompson has had experi- 
ence in gardening; Rev Haddon has 
travelled over the Rhine country and re- 
turned enthralled by its spell; Miss 
Rhoades is an ardent supporter of wom- 
an’s suffrage; Mr Sanborn feels keenly 
the responsibility of librarians in the 
matter of choosing suitable books on the 
subject of sex education; Miss Converse 
travelled abroad keeping in mind that 
she most desired to see how people in 
foreign countries employed their leisure ; 
Mrs Ranck is a mother who has read 
many books on the subject of babies and 
knows which are practical; Miss Climie 
has assisted the teachers of Battle Creek 
in their efforts toward vocational guid- 
ance; Miss Savage belonged to a club 
which read plays, and Miss Jewell is a 
most successful story-teller. 

List of these books were printed for 
the association by the State board of 
library commissioners. Their being in 


the hands of the audience when the pa- - 


pers were read, was greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Thursday afternoon two papers were 
read on “The attitude of the library to- 
ward modern drama.” The dramatic 
editor’s point of view was given by Ar- 
thur W. Stace, of the Grand Rapids 
Evening Press, who feels most emphati- 
cally that the library has an unmistakable 
duty in the.matter. John S. Cleavinger, 
of Jackson, gave the librarian’s point of 
view, which although looking at it at 
another angle arrived at much the same 
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conclusion. Both papers were unusu- 
ally valuable. They mentioned a large 
number of titles of plays some recom- 
mended and some discouraged and why. 

A final fairy touch was given to this 
afternoon by Mrs Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, of the school of education, 
University of Chicago, who talked upon 
fairy tales. She told how complete and 
fine a thing a good fairy tale is, pointing 
out its component parts and comparing _ 
it in structure to a good novel. The 
audience was held spell bound as little 
children while she told several fairy 
tales. 

Thursday evening, Mrs Thomsen 
spoke on “The educational value of lit- 
erature to children.” She said: 

The story must find the quiet way that 
leads to the heart of the child. It must 
make the child glow with a warmth which 
unfolds the desire for the good and the 
beautiful as impercentiblv as the buds un- 
fold in the spring. Good literature inspires 
and awakens noble impulses when it is ar- 
istically presented, but the so-called “mor- 
al” or “conduct” story contrived to teach 
this or that special moral lesson, is worse 
than useless. 

To sum up. The librarians as story tell- 
ers and directors of children’s reading, have 
the best opportunity to present the finest 
literature that there is to be found, and to 
present it in such a way that it will give 
joy to the children. They are unhampered 
by the usual requirements of school and 
Sunday school, and are free to use litera- 
ture as an art. 4 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Theodore W. Koch, librar- 
ian, University of Michigan; first vice- 
president. Mrs E. S. Grierson, librar- 
ian of the Calumet and Hecla library, 
Calumet; second vice-president, John S. 
Cleavinger, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Jackson; secretary, Annie A. Pol- 
lard, second assistant librarian, Public 
library, Grand Rapids; treasurer, Jessie 
C. Chase, superintendent of branch li- 
braries, Public library, Detroit; delegate 
to the A. L. A. council—Miss G. M. 
Walton, librarian, State Normal college, 
Ypsilanti. 

An amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding a Michigan delegate to the A. L. 


A. council, was adopted for the first 
time. It will be voted on again next 
year. 
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Michigan.—The first meeting of the 
new organization, the Upper Peninsula 
library association of Michigan occurred 
at Ishpeming, Oct. 7-8. 

It was opened by a very delightful re- 
ception given by the librarian, Mrs Bray- 
ton, and the Library Board, Tuesday 
evening. On Wednesday morning, the 
first business was the discussion of the 
advisability of joining with the Upper 
Peninsula educational association, but it 
was decided to remain a separate organi- 
zation. 

Then followed a trustee’s section. The 
first paper, by Mr Begole of Marquette 
was “Why I am a trustee.” He made 
the point that the trustee’s was a double 
duty, both to the library and to the city, 
and only by serving them both would he 
do his best work. 

As Menominee is dependent for sup- 
port on the generosity of its common 
council, Mr Cox of that city recom- 
mended, in discussing “Better financial 
support,” the preparation of a budget 
and other methods of showing the need 
for the funds requested. He also sug- 
gested 50 cents per capita for library sup- 
port as a fair amount for which a small 
library would be justified in asking. 

Mr Wiley of Sault Ste Marie sug- 
gested in “The cost of service and ad- 
ministration” that of the three divisions 
of expenditure, books, salaries, and 
maintenance, the effort should be to re- 
duce the last named to the lowest pos- 
sible terms for the benefit of the other 
two. 

A discussion of “The amount needed 
for books,” by Mr Kearney of Ironwood 
brought out the regrettable fact that so 
often that amount was determined by the 
funds left from all other expenses. 

The next two papers, “The ideal li- 
brary trustee,’ by Mr Belden of Ish- 
peming, and “The librarian and the trus- 
tee,” by Adah Shelly of Sault Ste Marie, 
discussed the same question from two 
viewpoints. 

Ethel Kellow spoke of “The children’s 
room” from her experience at Paines- 
dale, where the patronage is largely chil- 
dren. Story hours, the distribution of 
flower seeds, and reading and sewing and 
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other clubs make that library attractive 
to the children. Every librarian hopes 
for as delightful relations between the 
library and the women’s clubs, as that 
so charmingly presented by Mrs Celia K. 
Northrup of Marquette as her experi- 
ence. 

Alma Olsen of Marquette in talking 
about “Planning a year’s work,” sug- 
gested that if the inventory, the lecture 
courses, the exhibits and other things 
sometimes thought of as extras, be 
planned as part of the year’s work, the 
work would be much simplified. 

The experience of Mrs Grierson of 
Calumet with “Picture and clipping col- 
lections” was most suggestive. They 
use a great many penny pictures, as well 
as the more expensive ones. The work 
of mounting them is done at odd times, 
and any number needed is circulated. 

In speaking of “The assistant,” Miss 
Josey of Calumet emphasized the need 
of a thorough understanding between the 
iibrarian and the staff, of entire loyalty 
to the librarian, and a sense of personal 
responsibility. 

The afternoon closed with a book sym- 
posium, most interesting, the adoption 
of a constitution and the election of the 
following officers: 

Alma Olsen, Marquette, president; 
Mrs Grierson, Calumet, vice-president ; 
Lois Spencer, Menominee, treasurer; 
Adah Shelly, Sault Ste Marie, secretary. 

Mary Eileen Ahern of Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES was the speaker of the evening, 
and her address on “The business of 
being a librarian” made every librarian 
present feel that it was a very worth 
while business, that it must be done in 
the most businesslike way, not blindly 
following the ideas of some one else, but 
fitting those ideas to his particular prob- 
lem, and doing the work needing to be 
done in that place. It was an inspir- 
ing and encouraging close to a good 
eres: ApAH SHELLEY, Sec. 

Nebraska.— The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Nebraska library associa- 
tion was held in Omaha public library, 
October 15-17, 1913. In the absence of 
the president, Mr H. C. Lindsay, the first 
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vice-president, Mrs pfeabeth Smith, oc- 
cupied the chair. Reports of the libraries 
of the state were called for and repre- 
sentatives from 22 libraries responded 
with short talks on their progress in the 
last year. 

A short history of the Legislative ref- 
erence bureau was given by A. E. Shel- 
don, the librarian. He also explained 
the work of the bureau. Mary Hutch- 
ings read a paper on “Personal relations 
with the public.” At 6:30 p. m. the 
librarians assembled at the Commercial 
club rooms where they were the guests 
of the club at a banquet. Toasts were re- 
sponded to in the form of a book sym- 
posium, the following titles were used 
as toasts: “The voice of the people,” 
“The boss,” “Looking backward,” “Pay 
envelopes,” “Opened shutters.” 

On October 16, the forenoon was de- 
voted to round table meetings held in the 
reference room, children’s room, catalog 
room, and circulation department of the 
library. Miss Hayes also gave an ex- 
hibition of book mending. 

At 2 p. m. the meeting was called to 
order by the first vice-president. The 
subject of the program was “Stimulation 
of reading.” Miss Wilson and Mrs 
Helen Slusser gave the names of the 10 
most popular books in their libraries and 
why they were so popular. Miss Reed, 
principal of the Kellom school, gave an 
informal talk on the reading of the chil- 
dren in her school. Miss Jessie Towne 
of the Omaha high school read a paper 
on the reading of high school students 
and Professor Buck of the University of 
Nebraska followed with a paper on “The 
reading of college students.” Thus was 
given the kind of reading which is done 
from the primary grade to the college. 

In the evening at 8 o’clock the associa- 
tion was entertained by Georgene Faulk- 
ner of Chicago with a talk on “Story tell- 
ing for children” accompanied by the 
telling of two stories. At the meeting 
on October 17, the nominating committee 
presented its report and the officers were 
elected unanimously in accordance with 
its recommendations. President, Mrs 
Elizabeth Smith, Chadron; first vice- 
president, Nellie Williams, Geneva; sec- 
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Hutchings, 


ond vice-president, Mary 
Miss 


Falls City; secretary-treasurer, 
Josephine Lammers, Lincoln. 

Dr O. T. Schultz, bacteriologist of the 
medical school, University of Nebraska, 
gave a most interesting talk on the fumi- 
gation of books. Dr Schultz advocated 
the use of formaldehyde and moisture 
used together as the best means of dis- 
infecting. 

A practical talk on “Interesting the 
public’ was given by Miss Hagey of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. She told of the 
various ways used in the Cedar Rapids 
public library to secure this end. Mr M. 
A. Hall in his talk on “The library from 
a patron’s standpoint” said that to him 
it meant the librarian from a patron’s 
standpoint and gave courtesy, geniality, 
and sympathy as the three essentials for 
a successful librarian from his, a pa- 
tron’s standpoint. 

The meeting closed with a paper by 
Pauline Oldham on “What a library can 
do for a rural community.” 

BLANCHE HAMMOND, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Oregon.—A meeting of the Oregon 
library association was held in the Pub- 
lic library of Portland on Friday after- 
noon, October 10. About 30 librarians 
and library trustees from all parts of the 
state were present. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Miss Cornelia Marvin, State librarian of 
Oregon. Miss Northey, of Hood River, 
acted as secretary. The meeting was de- 
voted mainly to the discussion of the 
problems of selection and purchase of 
books for public libraries. Miss Isom, 
librarian of the Portland public library, 
Miss Metz, of The Dalles, Miss Northey, 
Mrs Franklin of Astoria, and Miss Spen- 
cer, order clerk of the Portland library, 
entered the discussion. 

In the evening, a reception was ten- 
dered by the Multnomah library club in 
the rooms of the new central library 
building of Portland. 


Vermont— The annual meeting of the 
Vermont library association was held in 
Woodstock, October 1. There was the 
largest attendance of librarians, trustees 
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and others interested in library work, in 
the history of the association. Several 
New Hampshire librarians added variety 
to the meeting. A generous contribution 
by Mr J. C. Dana, a native of Wood- 
stock and a loyal Vermonter, in book 
lists, Vermont reprints, and an exhibit of 
pictures, added much interest to the oc- 
casion. 

The program provided for discussion 
of the topics, “What people ask for,” by 
Mrs Byron Shirley; “Library work with 
children,” Mr E. A. Williams, Jr. ; “What 
Vermont libraries are doing and might 
do,” Mary K. Norton, and in the evening 
of the first day, an address was given 
by Mary Antin, “American gospel day 
by day.” 

On the second day, the meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Vermont 
free library commission. An address was 
given on Vermont libraries and Vermont 
farmers by E. S. Brigham, State commis- 
sioner of agriculture, “Binding from the 
binder’s point of view,” by W. H. Fol- 
lette, and “Mending from the librarian’s 
point of view,” Miss G. E. Kingsley. 
Mrs Belle Holcomb Johnson, library vis- 
itor from Hartford, discussed Connecti- 
cut libraries. A discussion of technical 
questions closed the meeting. 





Coming Meetings 
Atlantic City meeting 
The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
library association will be held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, March 6-7, 
1914. The usual arrangements for pro- 
gram, hotel rates, etc., will be made. 





Department of Superintendents of 
N. E. A. 

The next meeting of the Department 
of superintendents, N. E. A., will be heid 
at Richmond, Va., February 23-28. The 
headquarters hotel will be the Jefferson. 
Evening meetings of a general character 
will be held in the city auditorium, which 
has a seating capacity of 4,000. The 
general day meetings will be held in the 
high school auditorium, seating 1,300 
people. 
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American Library Institute 
Second meeting for 1913 

There will be a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Institute in New York City, 
on Monday, December }. 

Dr George F. Fisher, secretary of the 
International committee of Y. M. C. A. 
will give a talk on “Physical efficiency.” 
W. D. Johnston, of Columbia University, 
will suggest some methods on the sub- 
ject, “Interesting college men and wom- 
en in library work.” 

There will be a discussion of sug- 
gested changes in the constitution, and 
as full attendance of fellows as possi- 
ble is requested. 

Fellows are requested to send seven 
nominations for membership to the sec- 


retary. Frank P. Hitt, President. 





School Librarians of the Middle West 
A meeting 

The second meeting of the Normal 
school and school librarians of the Mid- 
dle West will be held in Chicago on Fri- 
day morning, Nevember 28, at the Public 
library. A report on the salaries of 
school librarians will be presented, and a 
round table discussion of problems will 
follow. The afternoon session will be a 
joint meeting of librarians and teachers 
of English, announced elsewhere. 





Librarians and Teachers of English 
A new department 

On the invitation of Professor J. F. 
Hosic, of Chicago, a Library department 
of the National council of teachers of 
English is being formed and the first 
program for librarians and teachers has 
been prepared by Mr Willis Kerr, librar- 
ian of the Kansas State normal school, 
Emporia, Kansas. The meeting will be 
held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Friday afternoon, November 28. 

Following are the topics to be consid- 
ered: 

1. Live English teaching and a live 
library, Professor J. W. Searson, Kansas 
state agricultural college, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

2. The training of teachers in knowl- 
edge and use of books and libraries, 
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Irene Warren, librarian of School of 
education, University of Chicago. 

3. Essentials in the correlation of li- 
brary and student: 

a) The school library, Miss Mar- 
tha Wilson, State supervisor 
of school libraries, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

b) The high school library, Miss 
Florence Hopkins, librarian 
Central high school, Detroit. 

c) The college library, Mr L. L. 
Dickerson, librarian Grinnell 
college, Grinnell, Iowa. 

d) The university library, by a 
university librarian. Each topic 
is to be discussed by both teach- 
ers and librarians. 

All librarians and teachers are cor- 
dially invited. 





Catalog Rules 

At the meeting of the catalog section 
at Kaaterskill, the whole matter of com- 
mon practice was considered but a few 
points were emphasized. 

Typewritten cards, to be filed with 
L. C. cards, for a public library of about 
50,000 volumes, were taken as a basis 
of discussion. 

Among the details discussed, the fol- 
lowing decisions seemed fo obtain gen- 
eral assent: ; 

(1.) Omit brackets for material sup- 
plied in heading but’ use in title and im- 
print. 

(2.) Use the initial article in title, 
unless its inclusion would necessitate the 
repetition of the author’s name. 

(3.) Omit author’s name in the pos: 
sessive case at the beginning of a title, 
and cancel it when it appears on L. C. 
cards. 

(4.) Write the editor or translator’s 
name in the title as it appears on the ti- 
tle page. 

(5.) In imprint, give place, publish- 
er and date, also the inclusive copyright 
dates if these differ from the date of 


publication. Give dates on main cards 
only. 
(6.) In the collation, give main pag- 


Give 


ing, illustrations, portraits, maps. 
size only if unusual. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


A recent edition of the Galveston Daily 
News devotes an illustrated page to the 
children’s room of the Rosenberg library 
and its work. 

It is noted that another edition of the 
Severance Guide to Periodicals will soon 
be issued. 

Bogsamlingsbladet contains in the July 
number the report of an address given in 
Copenhagen in May by Max Henius on 
the Chicago public library. 

Pratt institute has issued a selected list 
of technical books of 1912, compiled in 
the applied science department of the 
Pratt institute free library. 

A list of books by Catholic authors 
in the New Bedford public library has 
been compiled by Jane E. Gardner, art 
librarian of that library. An author’s 
index adds value to the list, which covers 
34 pages. 

A selected list of books on engineering 
industrial arts and trades prepared by 
the technology division of the reference 
department of the New York public li- 
brary, of titles in the circulating depart- 
ment published since 1906, has been is- 
sued. 

The National bibliographies of the 
South American republics,, preliminary 
list, compiled by J. B. Kaiser, department 
librarian of economics and sociology at 
the University of Illinois, forms No. 21 
of the Bulletins of bibliography pam- 
phlets issued by the Boston Book Co. 
Price, 25c. 

One of the most attractive book slips 
is a recent one issued by the Public li- 
brary, St. Joseph, Mo., under the head- 
ing, “A good resolution— Two good 
books a year for my child.” Mr Rush, 
librarian, compiled the list of books, two 
a year, for a child one year old, up to 
fourteen years of age. The books are 
well chosen, good editions, and the list 
could hardly be improved upon. 


No. 3 of Vol. 2 of Bindery Talk, 
contains a paper by W. Elmo Reavis, 
read before the California library asso- 
ciation June 10, on “How to criticize a 
re-bound book.” This is only one of a 
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number of valuable discussions of vari- 
ous phases. The subscription price of 
Bindery Talk has been increased to 
$1, which is small enough in view of the 
excellence of its material. 

A list of state publications on Agri- 
culture issued by the Massachusetts state 
board of agriculture, State House, Bos- 
ton, many of which are mailed postpaid, 
free, are given in the Bulletin of the 
Massachusetts library club for July. 
Lists of special reports sold at cost are 
also given, as well as a list of recent 
books on agriculture, prepared by C. R. 
Green, librarian of Massachusetts state 
agricultural college. 

Shortly after the Swedish Folk- 
biblioteksblad was discontinued, a new 
periodical, Tidskrift fér det svenska 
folkbildningsarbetet, appeared, which 
concerned itself with the whole 
field of popular education. The edi- 
tor is Johannes Kjellstrém. The 
Norrlandska Studenter Folkbildnings- 
forening took the initiative in starting 
the Tidskrift, which has now completed 
its first year. Encouraging advances in 
the educational movement among the 
Swedish people are reported. 

The first book of children’s Christmas 
stories on the market for this year, 
though there are plenty of collections of 
more or less miscellaneous Christmas 
material, is a “Children’s book of Christ- 
mas stories,” published, October 4. It 
has been built to fill a long-felt and often 
expressed wish of parents, of librarians 
and teachers for this very thing, by a 
librarian and a teacher. The book con- 
tains stories for children of all ages, as a 
glance at the table of contents will reveal. 
The “Children’s book of Christmas 
stories” should acquire a recognized, per- 
manent place in every children’s room. 

The Saturday Evening Post, of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, began, on September 20, 
the publication in its columns of Capt. 
Geo. B. Merrick’s account, “Steamboats 
and steamboatmen of the upper Mis- 
sissippi,” a descriptive, historical and 
personal record of a phase of Western 
history and activity now approaching a 
change and sinking into the past. The 
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work, one chapter of which appears in 
every week’s issue, for nearly two years, 
is the result of many years of patient 
investigation, and should have the at- 
tention of libraries interested in West- 
ern history. 


Civil Service News is the name of a 
recent publication which will be issued 
from Chicago, with Herbert E. Fleming 
editor and manager. Mr Fleming has 
been interested in civil service for a 
number of years, being secretary of the 
State civil service association of Illinois, 
and also the Municipal civil service asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The aim of the 
Civil Service News is to assist in the 
strictest observation of civil service rules 
to protect those entitled to its benefits 
and to prevent the infringement of po- 
litical ambition in the field covered by 
civil service administration. 


A list of serials in the University of 
California library forms Bulletin No. 18 
of the university. The list was drawn up 
primarily for the use of the library com- 
mittee in distributing book funds and 
revising the subscription list, and will 
form the basis for the University’s con- 
tribution to the projected new edition 
of the Cooperative list of periodical lit- 
erature in the libraries of central Cali- 
fornia. The list forms a volume of 266 
pages, and the entries are in accord- 
ance with the A. L. A. catalog rules. It 
is a distinct contribution to bibliogra- 
phies for which the scholars and students 
not only in the vicinity of California but 
elsewhere will be grateful. 


The News Notes of the California li- 
braries for July contains in addition to 
the interesting reports of the California 
library meetings, a review of the legis- 
lation enacted by the California legisla- 
ture in'1913. The administration meas- 
ures, facetiously termed the “Ten Com- 
mandments” in the Outlook of June 7, 
1913, are especially interesting. 

A review of the county libraries, with 
a map and statistics showing growth, is 
most interesting. 

The California state library makes the 
best presentation in the country of the 
work carried on ‘under its jurisdiction. 
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Not only is accurate and definite infor- 
mation given concerning the work of 
the state library itself, in its very practi- 
cal and effective extension, but infor- 
mation concerning all kinds of libraries 
throughout the state, as well as informa- 
tional material of value to library work- 
ers. 

A bulletin on Vocational training, pre- 
pared by Elizabeth K. Adams, head of 
the Department of education of Smith 
college, and chairman of the A. C. A. 
committee on vocational opportunities, 
has been issued by the association of 
college alumni. 

It lists institutions giving types of vo- 
cational training other than academic 
teaching, to women high school and col- 
lege graduates. It should be of service 
to such women and to those giving them 
vocational advice. It contains the sort 
of information for which libraries are 
often asked, and it ought to be of service 
to every library in the country. 

The work on the bulletin has been en- 
tirely voluntary, and the expense of is- 
suing it has been heavy. The price of 
50c barely meets the cost of printing. 
The bulletin may be had from Vida 
Hunt Francis, 1420 Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia. 

A wonderfully interesting, illuminat- 
ing pamphlet contains a reprint from 
The Museum Journal of an address, 
“How we may show the museum and art 
galleries to the blind,” an illustrated re- 
port of some experiments by J. A. C. 
Deas, F. R. H. S., librarian and director 
of the Public libraries, museum and art 
gallery, Sunderland, England, read at 
the annual conference of the Museum 
association, July 13, 1913. 

The paper was written to record ex- 
periences which Mr Deas personally 
had recently when some of the large 
specimens of animals and birds in the 
museum were being overhauled and re- 
mounted, and he invited some of the 
local blind children to come and see these 
specimens by passing their hands over 
them. The paper also told of the dem- 
onstration in the art galleries. 

The report is most interesting and ef- 
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fective, and the spirit shown by the 
writer in his work with the blind is most 
inspiring. 

American library annual, 1913. A 
mine of information under headings 
which do not always tell all they contain. 
“Index to dates of current events” is 
plain. “The year in books,” gives the 
starred books from 1912 A. L. A. Book- 
list, an interesting commentary which 
will likely be rejected in places. Statist- 
ics of book production at home and 
abroad, Copyright reports, A list of best 
sellers, Bibliographies of 1912, Periodi- 
cals—library, book trade and kindred, 
(The address of Pustic LrprarigEs 
is given more than 300 numbers out of 
the way in this last list. It stands now 6 
N. Michigan avenue, but never was, as 
given in the Annual.), Select lists of 
libraries in the United States and Can- 
ada, Leading libraries of the world, Pri- 
vate book collections. All are much ful- 
ler in information than the topics would 
imply. A Directory of publishers, and 
A Directory of booksellers, close the vol- 
ume of 468 pages. It is a valuable work- 
ing tool for all libraries. 





Decimal Classification, Ed. 6-7 


From the copies of ed. 6 (1899) and 7 
(1911) offered in response to the note 
in Pusric LiprariEs, p. 292, Forest 
Press can supply ed. 6, $1.85; ed. 7, cloth, 
$3.35; Chivers or persian, $3.85, and full 
morocco, red gilt edges, $4.35. These 
prices include carriage. The new list of 
corrections, going to owners of these 2 
editions, will harmonize ed. 6 with 
changes in ed. 7, which contains far more 
than general libraries will use; though 
with new notes under old heads, new 
tables and added index entries in regu- 
lar place, the Decimal Classification be- 
comes increasingly valuable for refer- 
ences in each successive edition. 

To librarians that must economize and 
can get along with almost the latest, 
these copies of ed. 7 at half price are 
strongly recommended. As there. are 
only a few available, it will be necessary 
to order early to secure one. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 


The Training school for children’s li- 
brarians opened October 1 with the en- 
rollment of 34 students, 25 juniors and 


9 seniors. 
Alumnae notes 


The school directory includes the fol- 


lowing new addresses : 
Alice A. Blanchard, 1905-1906. 

First assistant in the Training school for 
children’s librarians and in the Chil- 
dren’s department of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

Bess Burnham, ’08. 
Supervisor of playground libraries, Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh. 
Martha R. Carter, ’13. 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Jane Lee Conard, ’09. 

Librarian, De Kalb branch, Brooklyn pub- 

lic library, Brooklyn, New York. 
Gertrude M. Edwards, 713. 

Children’s librarian, Public library, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Alice I. Hazeltine, ’06-’07. 

Librarian of branches, Buffalo public li- 
brary, Buffalo, New York. 

Lura F. Heilman, 713. 
a librarian, New York public li- 
rary 
Ruth G. Hopkins, ’04. 
Head of children’s department, Calgary 
public library, Alberta, Canada. 
Mary K. McKnight, 712. 
Ellington, Connecticut. 
Mabel B. Moore, 713. 

Children’s librarian, Detroit public libra- 

ry, Detroit, Mich. 
Anna May Slease, ’11. 
Instructor, History department, Franklin 
high-school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bolette Sontum, ’06. 
Married Charles Durbon, June, 1913. 
The members of the class of 1914 re- 
ceived the following appointments : 
Anna M. Anderson, Lyons, Iowa. 

Children’s librarian, Free public library, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Helen M. Beal, Oneida, N. Y. 

Children’s librarian, Madison public libra- 
ry, Madison, Wis. 

Eugenia Brunot, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Assistant-children’s librarian, Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

Eva I. Cloud, Kewanee, II. 

Children’s librarian, Public library, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Elizabeth H. Dexter, Madison, Wis. 

Assistant-children’s-librarian, Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

Edith Endicott, Washington, D. C. 

Children’s librarian, Detroit public libra- 
ry, Detroit, Mich. 
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Martha E. English, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 
Berenice J. Finney, Washington, D. C. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, Public li- 
brary of District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. 
Dorothy Flower, "Madison, Wis. 
eo librarian, New York public li- 
rar 
Mary R. ther, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, 
library of Pittsburgh. 
Mildred P. Harrington, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, ‘Cleveland 
public library. 
Mary J. Johnston, Sheffield, Ala. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, 
library of Pittsburgh. 
Harriet M. McClure, Marietta, Ohio. 
Children’s librarian, New York public li- 
brary. 
Adeline M. Macrum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 
Edith C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 
Children’s librarian, Carnegie free library, 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Edith R. Morse, Round Hill, Va. 
Librarian, Y. W. C. A. library, Pittsburgh, 


Carnegie 


Carnegie 


Pa. 
Myrtie A. Northrop, Waterbury, Conn. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, Silas Bron- 
son library, Waterbury, Conn. 
Mary Oxley, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, Public li- 
brary, Cedar Rapids. 
Ruth Price, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Children’s librarian, Reuben McMillen 
free library, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Clara E. Purdum, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 
Marion D. Redenbaugh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Children’s librarian, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 
Grace Shellenberger, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Children’s librarian, Public library, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Estella Slaven, Austin, Minn. 
“ao librarian, Cleveland public li- 
rar 
Mildred biere, Ashbourne, Pa. 
Children’s librarian, Apprentices’ library, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Helen S. Watson, Tiffin, Ohio. 
Children’s librarian, Seattle public libra- 
ry. Seattle, Wash. 
Lida B. Young, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assistant-children’s librarian, Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland public library 
The class of 1913 of the Cleveland 
public library training class for library 
work with children finished the year 


with 11 members, one student, Mrs 
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Jean Hoskins, having dropped out 
during the year to accept a_posi- 


tion as social service worker with 
the National Electric Lamp Com- 
pany of Pasadena, California. The 


entire class of 11 students were of- 
fered positions in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Cleveland public library; 
nine accepted. Of the remaining two, 
Cecelia Lewis has been appointed branch 
librarian in the Buffalo public library 
system, and Ethel Pitcher, librarian of 
the Public library, Tyler, Texas. 

The class of 1914 commenced work 
on September 11, 1913, with 11. stu- 
dents representing eight states and Can- 
ada. Nine of this number are library 
schoo! graduates, three have college de- 
grees, and one has had two years of col- 
lege work; five different library schools 
and four colleges being represented. The 
two remaining young women have each 
had several years’ experience in gen- 
eral and children’s work in public li- 
braries. The total amount of public li- 
brary experience represented by the class 
of 11 students is 23 years, an average 
of two and a fraction years to each stu- 
dent. 

Drexel institute 


The library school opened September 
29, with 19 students, 10 of whom were 
from Pennsylvania. 

Katherine M. Trimble of the class of 
1912-13 has been appointed library as- 
sistant in the Drexel Institute library 
and placed in charge of the loan desk. 

The instruction in loan department 
work, formerly given by Miss Bacon, 
will be given by Miss Stella T. Doane. 

Two periods a week in the gymnasium 
are required this year from each member 
of the class. 

A visit was paid on the afternoon of 
Friday, October 17, to the library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Jean Cameron, 713, has been appointed 
assistant in the Medical library, McGill 
university, Montreal. 

Louise Willard Rodgers, ’13, held a 
temporary position as cataloger in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has re- 
cently been appointed assistant in the 
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cataloging department of the Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia. 

Mary Helen Jones, 713, has been as- 
sisting in the re-cataloging of the Media 
(Pa.) free library. 

CortNNE Bacon, 
Director. 


University of Illinois 


The University of Illinois library 
school entered upon the twenty-first year 
of its history since the foundation of the 
school by Katherine L. Sharp at Armour 
Institute, Chicago, in 1893. It seems 
appropriate that the coming of age of 
the school should be characterized by an 
increase in attendance, over the past two 
or three years. The school this year 
numbers 27 juniors and 13 seniors, mak- 
ing a total of 40 students, most of whom 
are taking full work. Besides the 40, 
three students registered in other colleges 
in the University of Illinois, are taking 
some work in the library school. There 
are 14 states represented this year, and 
27 colleges and universities. In the junior 
class 18 came to the school with previous 
library experience of from one to six 
years’ duration, and nine entered directly 
from their college course at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois or elsewhere. Of the 13 
seniors, two, Rose R. Sears and Eliza- 
beth H. Davis, returned to the school to 
complete the work, having spent the past 
two or three years in library positions. 
The faculty remains the same as last 
year, the only reassignment of courses be- 
ing that Library 4, known as junior ap- 
prentice work, will this year be in charge 
of Mr Reece instead of Miss Curtis, who 
has formerly conducted the course. 

On the evening of September 30, the 
senior class gave a welcome to the in- 
coming junior class and the faculty. The 
main purpose was to promote acquaint- 
anceship between the members of the 
two classes. 

During the first week of October, Miss 
Curtis, of the faculty, was called to her 
home in Ogdensburg, New York, to wit- 
ness the dedication of a monument to 
her father, General N. M. Curtis, erected 
by the Monuments commission of the 
state of New York. 
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Alumni notes 

Edith H. Ford, B. L. S., 713, has been 
appointed assistant in the Rockford (TIIl.) 
public library, in charge of work with the 
schools and to assist in the children’s 
work. 

Elizabeth H. Cass, B. L. S., ’13, has 
been appointed assistant in the catalog 
department in the University of Illinois 
library. 

Myrtle A. Renz, B. L. S., ’12, has been 
made assistant in the order department 
of the University of Illinois. 

Marguerite Mitchell, ’11-13, has been 
made general assistant in the University 
of Illinois library. 

Mary Troy, ’12-13, has received an 
appointment in the catalog department 
of the University of Illinois library. 

Edith Hague, ’12-13, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the Kansas State 
Agricultural college, at Manhattan, Kan. 

Flora M. Brown, ’12 -13, has accepted 
a position on the staff of the Minneapolis 
public library. 

Thaxter C. Thayer, 12-13, and Ber- 
tram Smith,’12 -13, are on the staff of the 
University of California library at 
Berkeley. 

Edith M. Morgan, 712-13, succeeded 
Rose Sears to the librarianship of the 
Hammond library, of the Chicago theo- 
logical seminary, Miss Sears having re- 
turned to the school to complete her 
work. 

Harriet Pearson, ’12 -13, was employed 
during the summer on the staff of the 
Public library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Hazel Y. Shaw, ’12 -13, was appointed 
librarian of the Chicago City Club li- 
brary, but was obliged to resign the ap- 
pointment on account of the death of her 
brother. Miss Shaw will do some work 
in the University of Illinois library dur- 
ing the year. 

Minnie J. Bollman and Nelle U. 
Branch, ’12-13, have been appointed to 
half-time positions in the catalog depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois library. 

Stella B. Galpin, ’14, will have charge 
of the Sunday afternoon work at the 
loan desk in the University of Illinois 
library. 


New York public library 

The first junior lecture of the term 
from a visiting lecturer was by Mrs 
Mary Antin Grabau, author of “The 
promised land,’ who spoke on “How 
one book was made.” The students had 
the pleasure of making her acquaintance 
later, at an informal reception. 

The seniors in Administration began 
with two lectures from Mr Herbert Put- 
nam on “The constitution of a library” 
and “The Library of Congress.” At 
present, courses by F. W. Jenkins, librar- 
ian of the School of philanthropy, on 
“Civic conditions” and by the director of 
the library on “Administration” are 
going on. 

Seniors in the School and College li- 
brary course have had four lectures by 
Marie A. Newberry, on “The Normal 
school situation,” “Training in books in 
Normal schools,” “Teachers’ institutes” 
and “Rural school libraries.” 

The second of these lectures was at- 
tended by the seniors in the advanced 
reference and cataloging course, who are 
at present doing work in the reference 

catalog room under the special supervi- 
sion of Miss Eger. 

The students attended in a body the 
first meeting of the New York library 
club, at the Botanical Garden, October 9. 

Appointments of juniors of 1913 not 
returning for the diploma are as follows: 
Mary deJ. Cox (Mo.), assistant in account- 

ing library, American Telephone and 

Telegraph Co., New York City. 
Marguerite H. Entler (Ore.), 

Public library, Portland, Ore. 
Meta P. Harrsen (Fla.), assistant, York- 

ville branch, N. Y. P. L. 

Katherine F. Isham (IIll.), assistant, library 
of American Society of Civil Engineers, 
New York City. 

Werdna Kellar (S. D.), first assistant, 
Hearst library, Lead, So. Dak. 

Hedwig Klingelhoeffer (N. Y. City), assist- 
ant, Ottendorfer branch, N. Y. P. L. 
Ruth McLaughlin (II1.), children’ s librarian, 

Public library, Jacksonville, III. 

Olivia H. Paine (N. Y. ad assistant, 
Central circulation, N. Y. 

Mary E. Rossell (N. Y. City), Sdiiceis li- 
brarian, St. George branch, N. Y. P. L. 


assistant, 
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Positions in the New York public li- 
brary system have been assigned to stu- 
dents as follows: 

Enid M. Stafford, Azalea -Clizbee, 
Letty L. Davis, Frederick Goodell, Ma- 
rian P. Greene, Anna M. Hardy, Eleanor 
Hitt, Dorothy G. Hoyt, Amy C. Os- 
born, Mary If. Jameson, Florence D. 
Watson,Enid M. Weidinger, Marjorie 
Johnston, Keyes D. Metcalf, Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Louise Miltimore, Marion P. 
Watson, Gladys Young, Enid M. Weid- 
inger, Marjorie L. Wilson, Alta B. 
Claflin and Elizabeth O. Hazeltine. _ 

Other appointments were as follows: 

Ella G. Simonds, New York institu- 
tion for the blind; Foster W. Stearns, li- 
brarian, Boston museum of fine arts; 
Gertrude H. Wilson, assistant, Wesleyan 
university library, Middletown, Conn.; 
Katherine M. Christopher, assistant, 
periodical room, Columbia university li- 
brary; Martha C. Pritchard, librarian, 
High school library, White Piains, N. Y.; 
Ida W. Lentilhon, assistant, Queens 
Borough public library. 

New York state library 

The school year opened October 1 with 
an enrollment of 50, the senior class 
numbering 17 and the junior 33. Six of 
these are members of the staff of the 
State library. In addition, 10 other staff 
members are enrolled for one or more 
courses or partial courses bearing directly 
on their work in the library. 

The chief changes in the curriculum 
have been in the way of increased facil- 
ities for elective practice work for seniors 
in the State library. Through the co- 
Operation of the Educational Extension 
division, practice in the various phases 
of work carried on by this division, the 
pioneer and still the leader in many 
phases of library extension, is offered 
to the senior class. Five have already 
registered for this work. 

Several faculty changes have occurred. 
Mary E. Eastwood, ’04, and C. F. Porter, 
07, divide the work in Selection of books 
formerly carried by Martha T. Wheeler. 
Mary Ellis becomes regular instructor in 
Indexing. John T. Fitzpatrick, acting 
legislative reference librarian, takes 
charge of the instruction on Legislative 
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reference work, formerly carried by C. 
B. Lester. 

The degree of bachelor of library sci- 
ence has been conferred on the following 
16 present and former students during 
the past school year: 

George Edward Wire, ’89; Anne Eliza- 
beth Draper, ’03; Mary Herbert Davis, ’09; 
Martha Winkley Suter, ’10; Georgia Bene- 
dict, ’12; Alfred Decker Keator, ’12; and the 
following members of the class of 1913: 
Leslie Edgar Bliss, William Nathaniel Dan- 
iells, Justus Howard Dice, Eva Wing 
Graves, Edith Nellie Grout, Willard Potter 
Lewis, Charles Flowers McCombs, Mary 
Prescott Parsons, Raymond Lowrey Walk- 
ley, and Harold Leslie Wheeler. 

Among the positions taken by students 
recently are the following 

Burwell, Ethel I., ’12-713, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Clark University age 
ry for the school — Sept. 13-June 1 

Davis, Mary H., , 713, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of “ ‘Public library at 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Gilbert, G. Winifred, 12-13, has returned 
to the Steele Memorial library, Elmira, N. 
Y., as general assistant. 

Hvistendahl, Hans G., has returned to 
Norway and taken a position in the Offent- 
liche bibliotek at Bergen. 

Keator, Alfred D., B. L. S., 713, has gone 
to the Minneapolis public library to take 
charge of the useful arts department. 

Lewis, Willard P., B. L. S., 713, has been 
appointed librarian of the Central ¥o 
C. A. library, Albany. 

Proudfoot, Helen, "12- "13, has been en- 
gaged as assistant in the Des Moines (Ia.) 
public library. 

Sackett, Josephine T., ’13, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Strange as assist- 
ant in the reference department of the Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh. 

Savage, Elta V., 712-13, has been appoint- 
ed assistant-reference librarian at the Kan- 
sas State agricultural college, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

See, Alice, ’12-’13, has returned to Drake 
University library as cataloger and refer- 
ence assistant. 

Walkley, Raymond L., B. L. S., ’13, has 
been made assistant in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education at Washington. 

Daisy M. Enright, ’10 -’11 resigned her 
position as librarian of the Nutley (N. 
J.) public library and was married to Dr 
Burtrand J. Eno, Oct. 1, at Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Clarence E. Sherman, ’11-’12, was 
married Oct. 8, to Inez Bidwell Copeland 
at her home in Brockton, Mass. Since 
leaving the school Mr Sherman has held 
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the position of assistant-librarian at Am- 


herst college. 
F. K. WALTER. 


Pratt institute 


The general course opened Sept. 15th 
with 28 regular students, the largest class 
that the present class-room has accom- 
modated, making with the Normal class 
a total registration of 32, which is the 
school’s highwater mark. 

Sixteen states are represented. There 
are eight students from New England, 
ten from the middle Atlantic states, four 
from the South, four from the middle 
West, and two from the far West. Eigh- 
teen of the students have had library ex- 
perience, seven have taught, and seven 
of them have been in business of one 
kind or another. 

The class visited the exhibition of the 
illuminated manuscripts and early print- 
ed books loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
at Columbia university on Thursday 
afternoon, October 16. 

Alumni notes 

Sally Clarkson, ’09, has been placed in 
charge of the new children’s room in the 
Ypsilanti Normal school library with the 
opportunity of working out a very inter- 
esting experiment in normal school work. 

Almira R. Wilcox, ’10, has been made 
assistant in the Troy (N. Y.) public li- 
brary. 

Rachel Rhoades, ’11, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the reference 
department of the Library association of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Harriet S. Dutcher, 713, who went to 
Pittsburgh as temporary reference as- 
sistant in the Carnegie library during the 
summer, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of classifier in that library. 

Della M. Wilsey, 13, has been made 
librarian of the Public library of. Rich- 
mond, California. 

Frances H. Sims, ’08, has been put in 
charge of the Charles E. Dickinson 
branch of the Denver public library. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
Simmons college 

The school opened on September 17 

with 20 in the senior library class, 23 in 


the junior and 16 in the one year course. 

Mrs Clare Wilda (Strong) Peck, 
Western Reserve library school, is giv- 
ing part time, assisting in the reference 


courses. 
Alumni notes 


Alice G. Higgins, ’06, has taken a 
position in the children’s department of 
the New York public library, assistant 
to Miss Moore. 

Theresa Stuart, ’08, is doing work in 
organization at the Stewart public li- 
brary, Corinna, Maine. 

Alice G. Kendall, ’10, is acting librar- 
ian for the year 1913-1914 at Wilson 
college, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Caroline Aldrich, ’12, has joined the 
staff of the Utica public library in the 
children’s department. 

Eva E. Malone, 711-12, has gone to 
Meredith college, Raleigh, N. C., as li- 
brarian. 

Helen Almy, ’13, has become an assist- 
ant in the Utica public library. 

Elizabeth Haseltine, ’12-13, has joined 
the staff of the cataloging department at 
Columbia university. 

Alice C. Wolhaupter, ’12-13, has tak- 
en a position as assistant in the Public 
library, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Woodbridge, ’12-13, has 
charge of the library of the National 
child labor commission, New York. 

Hope Potter, °12-13, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the High school li- 
brary, in Redlands, California. 

The following graduates of ’13 have 
taken appointments. 

Adra M. Fay, branch assistant, Pub- 
lic library, Minneapolis. 

Mary B. Pillsbury, assistant, catalog- 
ing department, University of Chicago 
library. 

Rebecca B. Rankin, librarian, State 
normal school, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Eleanor P. Wheeler, assistant, cata- 
loging department, University of Chi- 
cago library. 

Syracuse university 


Prof. Earl E. Sperry, Ph. D., has been 
made director of the library school. 

Miss Margaret Emerson resigned last 
June after many years’ service as as- 
sistant professor of library economy. 
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The entering class this year numbers 
17, of whom nine are degree students 
and eight certificate students. The en- 
tire registration of the school is 48. 

Of the graduates of 1912 Julia Clush 
and Helen McVean are assistants in the 
Syracuse University library; Florence 
Lamb and Marguerite Geer in the Brook- 
lyn public library; Aimée Peters in the 
Johns Hopkins library and Rose Slocum 
in the New York public library. 

E. E. Sperry, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 


The school opened September 23 with | 


an enrollment of 25 regular students and 
11 special students, the latter being from 
the staff of the Cleveland public library. 
In the regular class 8 states are repre- 
sented, 9 colleges, 15 students have had 
at least a partial college course, and 15 
have had previous library experience. 

The technical courses this year will 
be given by Miss Harriet E. Howe who 
comes to the school as head instructor. 
Miss Howe brings to the school a wide 
experience in both college and public li- 
brary work. After her graduation from 
the University of Illinois library school 
she served on the staff of that institu- 
tion four years; later she reorganized 
the catalog department of the library of 
the University of Iowa, and for the 
past three and a half years has been head 
cataloger of the Minneapolis public li- 
brary. For three summers she was in- 
structor in technical subjects in the Iowa 
Summer library school, and previously 
had charge of the summer library school 
at the University of the state of Wash- 
ington for two summers. Gertrude 
Sipher, a member of last year’s class will 
serve as her assistant and reviser. 

As in previous years the course in 
book selection will be given by Bessie 
Sargeant Smith, head of the smaller 
branches and high-school libraries of the 
Cleveland public library, and the course 
in trade bibliography and book buying 
by Anna G. Hubbard, head of the order 
department of the Cleveland library. 
Other members of the Cleveland public 
library staff will give courses and lec- 
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tures relating to the departments of 
which they are heads. 

The students with the Director, Miss 
Howe and Miss Sipher attended the 
meeting of the Ohio library association 
at Oberlin on October 8, and in addi- 
tion to the sessions enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the library under the 
guidance of Professor Root. 

Alumni news 

Zana K. Miller, 05, formerly librar- 
ian of the tax commission at Madison, 
Wis., is now librarian with The Index- 
ers at 5526 South Park Ave., Chicago. 

Theodosia Hamilton, 07, formerly li- 
brarian of Simpson college library, has 
been appointed acting librarian of the 
Public library, Vinton, Ia. 

Alice Morris, ’10, has resigned her 
position as cataloger in the Ohio Wesley- 
an university library, and has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Ohio state 
university library. 

Grace Haughton, ’11, has resigned her 
position as assistant in school division of 
the Cleveland public library to accept an 
assistantship in the State normal college 
library at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Marion Warner, ’11, was married Sep- 
tember 22 to Harry Barney Claflin of 
Cleveland. 

Ruth Haven, °12, has resigned her 
position as assistant librarian of the 
North branch of the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library to accept the position of or- 
ganizer in the Minnesota public library 
commission. 

ALIcE S. TYLER, 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The eighth year of the school opened 
September 24 with an enrollment of 43 
students, taxing the capacity of the 
rooms to the fullest extent. The in- 
crease of seven in the registration is due 
to the new course in library administra- 
tion and public service training offered 
this year for the first time, and which 
was explained in October issue of Pun- 
Lic LIBRARIES. 

The registration of 43 gives 30 stu- 
dents in the class of 1914, 6 in the class 
of 1915 (juniors taking the joint course 
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with the college of letters and science) 
and 7 in the course for public service 
training. There are _ representatives 
from 13 states and Canada. Of these 
19 are from Wisconsin, 5 from Illinois, 
4 from Michigan, 3 from Iowa, 3 from 
New York, and one each from Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington 
state, and €anada. Fourteen of the 
class are college graduates, one with a 
master’s degree, two will receive the 
bachelor’s degree in June 1914; six are 
juniors in the university and twelve have 
had from one to three years of college 
training ; 34 of the class, therefore, have 
the college point of view. Twelve come 
to the work with library experience, 
ranging from one to eleven years in paid 


positions; three have had from six - 


months to a year of apprentice work, 
while the remaining number met the re- 
quirement of one month’s apprentice 
service in an approved library. 

Some slight rearrangements have been 
made in the curriculum. The course in 
bookbuying has been transferred to the 
first semester, following the work in 
trade bibliography. The study of chil- 
dren’s literature has been more closely 
correlated with the book selection course, 
and the evaluation of the different 
classes in juvenile literature, such as 
history, biography, travel, etc., follows 
those of the adult books. This change 
brings part of the course in children’s 
work in the first semester. 

The faculty assignments for the first 
semester are as follows: Miss Hazel- 
tine, Reference work; Miss Carpenter, 
Trade bibliography; Miss Turvill, Cata- 
loging, Classification and Library econ- 
omy; Miss Bascom, Book selection ; Miss 
Humble, Children’s literature and Loan 
administration; Miss Frederickson, re- 
viser. 

The work of the opening weeks has 
proceeded without interruption. On 
Friday, October 10, a “mixer” was giv- 
en for the faculty and students by Miss 
Hazeltine. 


Alumni notes 
The following promotions and changes 
have occurred since the last report: 
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Mary E. Bechaud, ’07, was married in 
August to Ralph H. Steffen, Madison. 

Ella V. Ryan, ’07, has joined the catalog- 
ing staff of the Wisconsin Historical li- 
brary. 

Marion Weil, ’07, was married Oct. 1 to 
Dr John W. Tappan, El Paso, Texas. 

Florence C. Farnham, ’09, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Superior public 
library. 

Ruth Knowlton, 09, is in the Racine pub- 
lic library serving as acting-children’s li- 
brarian. 

Julia A. Robinson, ’09, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Iowa library 
commission, succeeding Miss Tyler. 

Lotta Fleek, 10, has joined the staff of 
the Portland (Ore.) library association. 
She has been librarian at Pendleton, Ore., 
since graduation. 

Bettina Jackson, ’10, is doing special cat- 
aloging for the Extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Corina Kittelson, ’10, has a position as 
cataloger in the State library at Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Bertha Bergold, ’11, became assistant li- 
brary clerk in the office of the Wisconsin 
state superintendent of public instruction 
on Oct. 1. Miss Bergold secured the posi- 
tion through civil service examination, re- 
signing as cataloger in the Superior (Wis.) 
public library to accept the position. 

Susan W. Boehnken, 712, and Elizabeth 
Eckel, 712, both spent the summer abroad. 
Miss Eckel will spend a year at home, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Mary Hicks, 712, has taken a position in 
the Cincinnati (O.) public library. 

Sadie P. Wykes, ’12, assistant cataloger 
in the State university library, Columbia, 
Mo., resigned to accept a position in the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) public library. 

Gertrude Aiken, ’13, has been appointed 
branch librarian, Cleveland public library; 
Hazel E. Askey, 713, assistant cataloger, 
Iowa State teachers’ college, Cedar Falls; 
Dorothy B. Ely, ’13, assistant, Wisconsin 
Historical library; Frances C. Sawyer, 13, 
reference assistant, Public library, Ed- 
mondton, Canada; Elizabeth Tiffy, ’13, as- 
sistant in charge of serials, University 1li- 
brary, Austin, Texas; May Westgtae, ’13, 
assistant, Newberry library, Chicago. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
library school alumni association took 
place at the Kaaterskill conference. Miss 
Turvill presided, and Miss Harper acted 
as secretary. 

A balance of $100 was reported by the 
treasurer, making possible the establish- 
ment of a loan fund planned at the 
Mackinac conference. 

The following officers were elected: 
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President, Julia A. Robinson, ’09; vice 
president, Helen Hutchinson, ’07; sec- 
retary, Helen Turvill, ’08; treasurer, 
Marion Weil, ’07. 

Following the meeting was the annual 
dinner at which 26 were present, includ- 
ing 12 alumni, 7 members of the faculty 
and several invited guests. The alumni 
in attendance were Lola Green and 
and Margaret Reynolds, ’07, Theodore 
Brewitt, Julia Baker and Helen Turvill, 
08, Julia Robinson and Ora Williams, 
709, Mrs M. C. Budlong, ’10, Althea 


Warren, 11, Ruth Drake, Alice Farqu-. 


har and Mary Hicks, ’12. 

Mary L. Hicks, ’12, has been com- 
pelled to resign her position in the Ev- 
ansville (Ind.) public library on account 
of ill-health. 

Mae Stearns, 710, has returned to the 
cataloging department of the Newberry 
library, Chicago. 

Appointments for the class of 1913: 

Lura E. Brubaker, librarian, Esca- 
naba (Mich.) public library. 

Marion E. Frederickson, revisor for 
the first semester, Wisconsin library 
school. 

Mabel Harris, librarian, Mitchell, S. 
Dak., public library. 

Leila A. Janes, assistant, Evansville 
(Ind.) public library. 

Mrs Elizabeth S. Koelker, reference 
assistant, department of municipal re- 
search, University Extension division, 
Madison. 

Laura E. Luttrell, librarian, North 
Manchester (Ind.) public library. 

Lucy E. Thatcher, librarian, Lead (S. 
Dak.) high-school library. During the 
summer session Miss Thatcher acted as 
librarian at the Whitewater (Wis.) State 
normal school. Upon her initiative, 
members of the faculty, assisted by Mr 
Ewing of Madison, gave a dramatic read- 
ing of Sheridan’s Rivals, with an en- 
thusiastic audience of more than 200. 


Michigan 
Training classes under the auspices of 
the State board of library commissioners 
of Michigan were conducted at the nor- 
mal schools at Kalamazoo and Mar- 
quette, at Ferris institute at Big Rapids, 
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and the Bay View assembly, with en- 
couraging results. 

Miss Braley was instructor of the class 
at the Kalamazoo normal, which enrolled 
25 pupils, all of whom, excepting two, 
were teachers. Five lectures on chil- 
dren’s literature were given by Mary F. 
Greene, of the New York public library. 

The course at the Marquette normal, 
Marie A. Newberry, instructor, enrolled 
25 students. Miss Greene gave the work 
with children here also. 

The class at Ferris institute, Big Rap- 
ids, Florence N. Hopkins, instructor, en- 
rolled 81 pupils. Four classes were held 
each day, and during the last week a 
fifth session was held for students doing 
special work. The children’s lectures 
given by Miss Greene were largely at- 
tended. 

An extension of the work this year 
was the class at Bay View, Mabel C. 
True, instructor. Edna Whiteman, di- 
rector of children’s work at the Carnegie 
library in Pittsburgh, gave special lec- 
tures. A collection of 500 of the best 
books for children was on exhibit. A 
collection of the framed pictures loaned 
to schools, including the Holy Grail pic- 
tures, was exhibited. One visitor an- 
nounced his intention of buying the en- 
tire collection of 500 volumes in the li- 
brary of best books for children. A 
class of 50 took the two weeks’ instruc- 
tion given by Miss Whiteman on chil- 
dren’s books. 

During the past summer, 134 students 
took the library course in Michigan, have 
seen and examined 500 of the best books 
for schools, and will go back to their 
work knowing better how to get results 
out of their libraries. The open lec- 
tures, especially on work with children, 
were crowded by those in attendance at 
other classes at Bay View. More than 
two-thirds of the students in the schools 
were teachers or librarians. 

At the request of the county commis- 
sioner of schools, a traveling library 
will be placed in the office of each com- 
missioner requesting it, in order that the 
teachers may examine the books and se- 
lect libraries more intelligently. 
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A Valuable Gift 


J. Harsen Purdy has presented to the 
New York public library his splendid col- 
lection of engravings by William Faith- 
orne, which has been on exhibition at 
the library during the summer, and is 
still on view. 

Mr Weitenkampf says: 

Collections of Faithorne’s work are not 
common, and the present one, remarkable 
in its extent, as well as in rich quality of 
impressions, would be—to speak conserva- 
tively—most unusual even in England. 
Faithorne is an important figure in the an- 
nals of line engraving on copper in Great 
Britain. Influenced by the example of the 
French engravers, Mellan and Nanteuil, he 
yet found a force of expression that was 
both individual and national. This last 
quality is naturally accentuated in that por- 
tion of his work which was his best and 
most important—the portraits. His activity 
extended from the reign of Charles I, 
through the Commonwealth, into that of 
Charles II, and in his portraits the great 
figures of that time pass before us—royalty, 
nobles, courtiers, statesmen, jurists, divines, 
poets, musicians—bringing with them a 
wealth of associated ideas. The whole sev- 
enteenth century period of British history 
rises vividly before us in these plates, exe- 
cuted often with strength of characteriza- 
= and with a high degree of craftsman- 
ship. 





Books as Carriers of Disease 


In answer to a recent editorial in Pus- 
Lic LiprariEs denying the possibility of 
books as carriers of diseases, a pamphlet 
has been sent in by Miss Bertha Joel, li- 
brarian of the Public library of Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana. It is a reprint from the 
Journal of the American medical asso- 
ciation of October 26, 1912, pages 1526- 
1528. The article was prepared by Otis 
D. Nesbit, M. D., Valparaiso, under the 
title, “Books as carriers of scarlet fever.” 
Statistics and citations bring the author 
to the conclusion that to avoid contagion, 
we must watch people rather than things. 





A Worthy Effort 


In 1911 was founded an organization 
with modest aims, but whose influence in 
time might be far reaching, namely: the 
Society for the advancement of Scan- 
dinavian study. 


Its membership is composed largely 
of teachers of Scandinavian languages 
and literature at American colleges and 
universities, by no means all of Scan- 
dinavian descent, and a goodly number 
of others interested in Scandinavian lit- 
erature, including some librarians. 

One of the objects of the Society is 
to advance the study of Scandinavian 
literature in schools and colleges, and 
through its committee on translation, it 
hopes to raise the standard of transla- 
tions from the Scandinavian tongue to 
English, at present, not one of the high- 
est. 





Quick Results 


On the bulletin board in the foyer of 
the new library building in Portland, 
Oregon, is an attractive questionaire, con- 
taining a number of questions of various 
sorts among which were the following: 

“Can you swim? Ask in the circulating 
room | for a book on the art of swim- 
ming.” 

“Do you long to shine in siicleny? In- 
quire in circulating room for book on 
conversation and good manners.” 

The first comer after the bulletin had 
been posted was a boy who came up to 
the circulating desk and said, “I want one 
of them books on swimmin’.” A few 
minutes later, a human derelict, bearing 
every mark of being down and out, came 
up and inquired for the book on “Con- 
versation and good manners.” 





Catalog Cards for Kittredge Papers 


For the “Anniversary papers by col- 
leagues and pupils of George Lyman Kit- 
tredge,” the library of Harvard uni- 
versity has prepared printed catalog 
cards covering each of the 46 contribu- 
tions. Sets of these cards were distri- 
buted free to the subscribers to the Har- 
vard printed cards. A few extra sets 
can be had by libraries which have 
bought the book and desire to enter each 
paper separately in their card catalogs, 
by sending 60 cents to the Librarian of 
Harvard university, Randall Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Ruth Townsend, Pratt ’10, has been 
appointed office secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts library commission. 

Eleanor M. Edwards, N. Y. S. L. ’11- 
’12, has resigned her position in the Cin- 
cinnati Mercantile library to go to the 
Silas Bronson library, Waterbury, Conn., 
as cataloger. 

B. Hazel Tidd has resigned from the 
staff of the Woburn ( Mass.) public li- 
brary to take the position of first assist- 
ant librarian of the Deborah Cook Sayles 
public library of Pawtucket, R. I. 


Mary A. Little, for many years librar- 
ian of the Manufacturing and Mechanics 
library of Lewiston, Me., prior to its ab- 
sorption by the public library of the city, 
died at her home in that city on Octo- 
ber 6. 

Anna W. Barker, chief of the cir- 
culation department of the Osterhout 
free library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has re- 
signed to accept the position of first 
assistant in the Woburn ( Mass.) pub- 
lic library. 

The new library of the Y. M. C. A. 
college at Springfield, Mass., was dedi- 
cated October 19. The speakers of the 
day were John F. Moore, secretary of 
the International Y. M. C. A. committee. 
Dr Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark 
university, Hiller C. Wellman, librarian 
of the City library, Jacob T. Bowene, 
librarian of the college, Henry H. Bow- 
man, chairman of the library committee, 
and Ex-President Taft. 

The Boston Transcript speaks of the 
Boston Athenaeum and the Harvard col- 
lege library as being in “dry dock”’ pend- 
ing the construction of new buildings. 
The Harvard library has moved into Ran- 
dall hall, and the Athenaeum has with- 
drawn into one-third of its building on 
Beacon Street while the remaining two- 
thirds are being re-constructed with fire- 
proof material. When this is finished, 
it will move into the completed two- 
thirds, while the remaining one-third is 
finished. But little confusion has oc- 
curred in either library. 
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According to last report of the City 
library of Springfield, Mass., the first 
full year of the new library building jus- 
tified the highest hopes of its usefulness. 
Its arrangement has been found prac- 
tical, pleasure and comfort are afforded 
by the commodious quarters, and it is 
praised for its beauty and its utilitarian 
plan approved. The grounds around the 
building have been improved and the set- 
ting is both appropriate and sightly. 

More than one-quarter of the popula- 
tion of Springfield is foreign born. Few 
classes of books in the library are so 
largely circulated as the foreign books. 
More than 25,000 books were deposited 
in the various class rooms for the use of 
the pupils. Systematic instruction in use 
of the library has been given the ninth 
grade pupils at the main building. A 
special attempt was made last year to 
increase the use of the best books in the 
library, with gratifying results. An in- 
vestigation of the processes and results 
showed that under normal conditions a 
display of the classics circulated on the 
average seven times as frequently as 
other books of non-fiction. Other spe- 
cial groups of books in the library have 
been exhibited, and lists of the best books 
of various kinds have been distributed, 
with gratifying success. 

The number of distributing stations is 
334, including 298 school class rooms 
and a number of manufacturing and 
commercial concerns. The total circula- 
tion was 613,604 v. 

Exhibits of pictures, birds, minerals, 
plants and drawings have been placed in 
the branches far off from the main li- 
brary and museum at various times dur- 
ing the year. 

Central Atlantic 

Marjorie Test, Drexel ‘13, has 
been appointed assistant at the Cooper 
Park branch of the Public library, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 

Keats Peaye, librarian of the Public 
library of Harrisburg, Pa., died at his 
home in that city September 20, aged 
55. 


Fanny E. Marquand, B. L. S., N. Y. 
S. L. 710, has succeeded Lois A. Reed as 
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assistant librarian at the University of 
Rochester. 

Alice I. Hazeltine, N. Y. S. L. ’01 -’02, 
has resigned her position in the Carnegie 
library at Pittsburgh to become super- 
visor of branches of the Buffalo public 
library. 

Julia F. Carter, Pratt -’06, who last 
year was in charge of the Perkins chil- 
dren’s branch of the Cleveland public li- 
brary, has been re-appointed in the chil- 
dren’s department of the New York 
public library. 

Alice A. Blanchard, N. Y. S. L. ’05, 
has gone to the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh as first assistant in the children’s 
department and in the Training school 
for children’s librarians. 

Mary de J. Cox of the New York li- 
brary school, ’13, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the accounting library of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, of which Miss Dobbins is li- 
brarian. 

Sabra W. Vought, B. L. S., N. Y., S. 
L. ’01, has been engaged as acting librar- 
ian of the Allegheny College library, 
Meadville, Pa., for the year 1913-14. 
Miss Rowley, the regular librarian, who 
took her M. A. degree last June, will 
spend the coming year studying in 
Greece. 

Dorothy Kent has been appointed chief 
of the circulation department, and Edith 
H. Crowell chief of the children’s de- 
partment of the Public library of Tren- 
ton, N. J. Miss Kent and Miss Crowell 
are graduates of the New York public 
library school and have had experience 
in the New York public library system. 

Mrs M. H. G. Banks, formerly a well 
known library worker in the East, died 
at St. Luke’s Home, New York City, 
September 23. Mrs Banks was a mem- 
ber of the first library class in Columbia 
university, and was active in library 
work for many years afterwards. She 
had been in gradually failing health and 
strength for the last few years, and 
finally died after an illness of about a 
week. 

The new library building for the Al- 
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fred university, Alfred, New York, was 
dedicated June 5, with appropriate cere- 
monies. The dedication occurred in the 
week of commencement, and the occa- 
sion was made appropriately formal and 
interesting. 

The library of Alfred university has 
increased from a few hundred volumes 
to 26,000. The circulation last year was 
10,000. The library gives also much 
reference help on questions covering a 
wide range of subjects. 


The Free public library of Washington 
City last year utilized 161 agencies for 
the distribution of books, the central li- 
brary, one branch, five social settlement 
stations conducted by volunteers, two sta- 
tions conducted by persons paid by co- 
éperating institutions, the District build- 
ing, seven public high school libraries, 
three stations in public school buildings, 
82 grammar schools, one parochial school, 
five private schools, the library of How- 
ard university, six playground libraries, 
35 home libraries, four parents’ associa- 
tions, 11 fire department, one Camp Fire 
Girls’ group, three summer camps, two 
Sunday schools and one mission. There 
are in addition 24 charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions ‘for children and 
adults to which withdrawn books are 
sent. 

The home circulation was 686,278 v., 
in addition to 72,450 mounted pictures; 
15,233 persons registered as library users, 
making a total of 46,278, exclusive of the 
reading room use and the children who 
draw books through schools. 

Work with the schools made a high 
record and an exhibition of the work 
with the schools held in the fall was an 
effective help and attracted much at- 
tention beyond the local borders. 

Central 

Mrs Alice G. Evans, of Decatur, IIl., 
recently celebrated her thirty-eighth year 
in connection with the Public library of 
that place. 

Annabel A. Hulburd, N. Y. S. L. ’06- 
07, has been engaged as head cataloger 
of the Toledo (O.) public library. 

Jessie P. Boswell, N. Y. S. L. 04 -’05, 
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has been appointed librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati Municipal reference bureau. 


Eleanor M. Dye, N. Y. S. L. ’11-’12, 
has been appointed children’s librarian 
of the Sandusky (O.) public library. 


Sigvard Sorenson, for nearly 18 years 
reference librarian of the Newberry li- 
brary of Chicago, died at his home Sep- 
tember 4, 1913, aged 50 years. 

Margaret Palmer, formerly librarian 
at Rochester, later at Hibbing, has been 
elected librarian at Chisholm, Minn. 
She began work October 1. . . 

Mary Carpenter has been elected li- 
brarian of the Public library at Paines- 
dale; Mich., to succeed Alexandrine La 
Tourette. 

Ruth M. Willard, N. Y. S. L. ’11 -’12, 
has been appointed cataloger to the Iowa 
State library commission and will also 
assist in library organization work. 

Clara Brooks, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and for some time em- 
ployed in the Public library of Ft. Worth, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Hoopeston, Ill. She suc- 
ceeds Katherine Stites, resigned. 

Helen E. Rockwell, Drexel, 1913, has 
accepted the position of head cataloger in 
the Public library of Duluth, Minn. Miss 
Rockwell had had 12 years’ experi- 
ence in library work before taking the 
Drexel course. 

Alice M. Dougan, N. Y. S. L. ’12, has 
resigned her position in the catalog de- 
partment of the N. Y. state library to be- 
come head cataloger of Purdue Univer- 
sity library, Lafayette, Ind. 

Mary E. Dunham, N. Y. S. L. ’04, has 
returned to Indiana university as refer- 
ence librarian after an absence of two 
years as librarian of Iowa State teach- 
ers’ college. 

A Centennial memorial building is pro- 
posed as a celebration of the centennial 
of the state by the Illinois centennial 
commission. If the plans of the commis- 
sion carry, the general assembly will be 
asked to make an appropriation to house 
the state library, museums and the de- 
partment of. education. 
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The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Charleston, IIl., records a cir- 
culation of 23,649 v. with 6,905 v. on the 
shelves. Readers’ cards in use, 2,284. 
Instruction was given in the high school 
classes in the use of the card catalog, the 
shelves and the Readers’ Guide. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Oak Park, Illinois, records a 
circulation of 109,607 v., of which 29,980 
were through the children’s room, and 
9,298 through the school libraries. The 
average circulation per registered bor- 
rower was 12. 


Harriet C. Nash has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Reddick library of Ot- 
tawa, Ill. Miss Nash succeeded Miss 
Petitclerc on her resignation two years 
ago, after serving five years as her as- 
sistant. Her successor has not yet been 
appointed. 

Bertha Bergold, formerly of the Lin- 
coln library of Springfield, Ill., has been 
made assistant librarian in the office of 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Wisconsin. Miss Bergold 
has been at work at the Public library of 
Superior, Wis., for the past two years. 


Harriet Howe, for some time head 
cataloger of the Public library of Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed instructor 
in cataloging in the Library school of 
Western Reserve university. Ruth Ros- 
holt, assistant cataloger in Minneapolis 
public library succeeds her as head of 
the department. 

The ninth annual report of the Public 
library of Traverse City, Michigan, re- 
cords a circulation of 30,968 v. with an 
active borrowers’ list of 2,061; 10,049 
juvenile books were issued, and 7,035 
children have been helped in their work; 
1,583 children, an average attendance of 
81, attended Story telling; 9,285 books 
were issued in the Oak Park school 


house. 


Maude Van Buren, formerly field 
worker with the’Wisconsin library asso- 
ciation, has been made chairman of the 
department of the Junior civic leagues 
in the American civic association. From 
her home at Owatonna, Minn., Miss Van 
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Buren will assist civic organizations 
throughout the country in their work 
with young people, for which her past 
experience has fitted her amply. 

The Orrington Lunt library of 
Northwestern university has received the 
full German edition of the works of the 
philosopher Nietzsche, together with 
some interesting facsimilies of manu- 
script, presented by his sister Elizabeth, 
who was his constant helper during his 
lifetime, the editor of his works, and 
the founder of a Nietzsche museum in 
Weimar after his death. A review of 
Nietzsche’s life originating in North- 
western university, and published in the 
Chicago Dial led her to make this very 
valuable gift. 

A special reference room for women 
was opened in the main library of Chi- 
cago on September 1. It is retained for 
the accommodation of women engaged 
in preparing papers, club programs, and 
other forms of reference work. A spe- 
cial collection of reference books has 
been installed, in addition to which the 
room will command the entire resources 
of the library. Special collections on sub- 
jects of particular current interest will 
be deposited from time to time, and 
remain until replaced by other deposits 
on other subjects. 

Miriam E. Carey, since 1909 organ- 
izer for the Minnesota library commis- 
sion, has been appointed supervisor of 
institutional libraries by the State board 
of control of these institutions in Min- 
nesota. During Miss Carey’s connec- 
tion with the commission, the institution- 
al libraries were included in its field of 
activity, with such important results that 
the Board of control deemed the work 
of sufficient importance to give it a wider 
scope and greater assistance, which will 
be done by the Board of control here- 
after. 

Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL. D., super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin historical so- 
ciety library, died after a brief illness at 
Madison, Wis., Wednesday, October 22, 
1913, age, 60 years. 

Dr Thwaites had been secretary of 
the Wisconsin historical society and li- 
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brarian of the same since 1889. He was 
noted also as historian and as editor and 
author of many historical publications. 
He was a member of the American his- 
torical association, of the Library insti- 
tute, American library association, Amer- 
ican antiquarian’s association, and other 
learned societies. He was highly es- 
teemed in all of these and had been 
elected president of several of them at 
different times. 

Hon. Jacob Rich, president of the 
Board of library trustees of Dubuque, 
Ia., died at his home in that city, Sep- 
tember 10. Mr Rich was in his eightieth 
year, and though an invalid for more 
than ten years, he took an interest in li- 
brary affairs, and to the very last gave 
the very best of thought and planning for 
the public library. 

Mr Rich was by profession a journal- 
ist, and was always interested in literary 
and library matters. He served as the 
president of the Library board of Du- 
buque for 12 years, and took the lead- 
ing and most active part in securing the 
funds and plans and development of that 
institution. The Library board, the li- 
brary, the public press, and active citizens 
of the place unite in expressions of ap- 
preciation of his service and regret at his 
loss. 

South 

Amy Allen, B, L. S., N. Y. S. L: 712, 
has resigned her position in the catalog 
department of the Cleveland public li- 
brary to become head cataloger at West 
Virginia University library. 

The Portland branch library in Louis- 
ville was opened Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 24, with appropriate ceremonies. 
On Saturday afternoon, the time was de- 
voted to a reception for the children, 
with a program of music, story telling, 
and folk dances. 

The Uncle Remus branch of the Car- 
negie library at Wrens’ Nest in Atlanta, 
was opened October 18. This is the 
third branch for Atlanta, and is in the 
home of the late Joel Chandler Harris. 
It will be in charge of Mary Brown, who 
will conduct story hours for the neigh- 
borhood children from tales of Uncle 
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Miss Brown has been connect- 


Remus. 
ed with the children’s work in the New 
York public library. 

West 


By the will of the late Dr Cummins, 
Larned, Kans., has received $28,000 for 
a public library building. 

Alexandrine La Tourette, Pratt ‘08, 
has resigned the librarianship of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., to accept the assistant 
librarianship of the University of Ne- 
vada. 


Jeanne Griffin, Drexel ‘09, has re- | 


signed her position in the Duluth public 
library to become assistant librarian in 
the North Dakota agricultural college 
library, Fargo, North “Dakota. 

Edith Hague, IIl., °12-13, has been ap- 
pointed head of the serials department in 
the Kansas state agricultural college, 
Manhattan, Kans. Elta V. Savage, N. 
Y.S. L. S. 712-13, has been appointed as- 
sistant in the reference department and 
Bertha Gericke, formerly connected with 
the Agricultural department library, 
Washington, D. C., has been made re- 
search assistant. 

The annual report of the Public 
library, Great Falls, Montana, for the 
year 1912-13, shows a growth in all de- 
partments as illustrated by an increase in 
circulation over 1911-12 of 9,619 vol- 
umes, with 13,946 volumes on _ the 
shelves and a live registration of 5,340 
borrowers. 

Special features of the year have been 
the innovation of a course in library 
economy for the students of the high 
school, the development of the work 
with the schools under the supervision 
of Miss Trigg, children’s librarian, books 
being placed in five schools in the outly- 
ing districts, with a circulation of 17,017 
books and 6,013 magazines; the issuing 
of lists for teachers and mothers and the 
establishment of a teacher’s shelf where 
may be found all available material for 
the teacher’s use. 

Pacific Coast 

Bertram Smith, IIl., ’12- 13, has been 
appointed assistant in the University of 
California library. 


Thaxter C. Thayer, Ill., ’12- 13, has 
been appointed assistant in the University 
of California library. 

The library of the late Thomas Ruth- 
erford Bacon, for many years professor 
of history in the University of Califor- 
nia, has been given to the institution. 
The collection consists of over 1,200 
bound volumes, many of which are net 
in the library. 


The corner stone of the Stanford 
$500,000 library which was destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1903, was recently 
discovered by workmen excavating the 
ruins. The stone was intact with all its 
contents. It is proposed to use it as the 
corner stone of the new building soon 
to be erected. 


The Sutro library, some time ago for- 
mally presented to the State of Cali- 
fornia by the heirs of the late Adolph 
Sutro, has been removed from storage to 
the Lane library building at San Fran- 
cisco. The collection contains some of 
the rarest books in existence, as it was 
the founder’s desire to collect a scholar’s 
library. Almost one-half of the original 
collection was destroyed in the disaster 
of 1906, but there still remain over 
160,000 v. 

The annual report of the Tacoma pub- 
lic library for the year ending June 30, 
1913, records a circulation of 355,946 v., 
with 65,284 v. on the shelves and 15,246 
card holders, not including children who 
borrow only from the books in the 
schools, or the adults who borrow only 
from the deposit stations. Increase in 
circulation 62,839. Expenditures were 
$36,750. of which $19,413 was paid for 
salaries, including janitors, $8,173 for 
books, $885 for periodicals, $2,499 for 
binding, and $5,778 for all other ex- 
penses. It is urged that the trustees 
take advantage of the new state law 
which empowers county commissioners 
to levy a tax for county library purposes 
and contract with trustees of an existing 
city library to extend their field of opera- 
tion to the rural districts of the county. 
The need is presented of a new, ade- 
quate, centrally located main building, 
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